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MABEL ASHTONj 

A TALE OF THE CRIMEAN WAR 



" Ah ! County Guy, the hoar is nigh, 
The snn has left the lea, 
The orange flower perf amee the bower, 

The breeze ib on the eea ; 
The lark, his lay who thrilled all day. 

Sits hushed, his partner nigh ; 
Breeze, bird, and flower confess the hour, 
But where is County Guy T" 

Walter Scott. 



** On foreign soil to lay thy head, 
A foreign foot thy grave to tread ; 
Foreign lands, and far-ofif sea, 
lie between thy home and thee." 



Old Song. 




H I if this is not famous, it just 
comes a propos, and fits in as 
I wanted. Now, TrafEord, you 
can't refuse.'' 

The gentleman thus addressed looked up 



inquiringly at his friend, who was rapidly 
glancing over the contents of a letter. 

These two young men Eire friends and 
brother officers, and they Eire now breakfast- 
ing in the private room of one of them, in 
the Barracks in London, at the close of 
summer. 

Before we proceed any farther we will 
describe them. They were very opposite 
in appearance, temperament, and disposition. 
The speaker, Charley Sebright, was the 
younger by two years, and he looked up to 
GuyTraflford with most supreme admiration, 
combined with an enthusiastic friendship. 
Charley was a merry, gay young fellow; 
fair-haired, boyish-looking, with bright blue 
eyes, frank and open in his manner, always up 
to any fun and excitement, and very popular 
with his brother officers. He was not very 
brilliant in intellect, but his ingenuous, 
truthful nature made him a special favourite 
with Captain Traffi)rd. 

Guy Trafford was the opposite to his friend 
in all but his truthfulness. He was honest 
and upright in an eminent degree ; a man of 
strong feelings, of great depth of character, 
possessing a warm heart under some reticence 
of manner, refined and cultivated in taste. 
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He liad the power not only of attracting, bat^ 

retaining^ the affection and regard of those 

who really knew him. He did not, so to 

speak, wear his heart on his sleeve like his 

friend Charley; and some of his brother 

oflSioers were, perhaps, just a little afraid of 

him. In his presence, conversation at mess 

was not quite so loose in scandal and gibe, 

and women's names were not so freely 

handled. 

Bat there was not a man in the regiment 

who did not feel that if a friend in need were 

really wanted, Guy Trafford would be that 

friend. He was a true man — Christian and 

soldier; he was sought after by women who 

admired his chivalrio bearing towards them, 

but he had trifled with none. None had as 

yet touched his heart. He was, in truth, very 

fastidious; anything ''manly'' about a woman 

was most distasteful to him. 

In person, he was tall and aristocratic, with 
an air of authority, betokening a thorough 
soldier; brown, curly hair; and dark, rather 
pensive eyes — eyes so deep-set, that, as one 
of his lady admirers said, " it would require a 
telescope to look into their depths/' 

These two friends had both just received 
their furlough of some six weeks; it was 
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towards the end of snxmner, and Charley had 
written to his nncle, old Sir John Sebright, 
to know if he might go down as usual for a 
few days' fishing to his place. The Woodlands. 

Charley had thrown out a hint that he and 
a great friend of his had both their furioughs 
at the same time, and that he thought his 
uncle would like to know his friend, who had 
sometimes helped him out of scrapies, and 
always given him good advice. 

We have kept Captain Trafford a long time 
waiting for the contents of Chariey's letter, 
so we will now return to him, as, at Charley^s 
last exclamation of " Now, Trafford, you can't 
refuse,'' he asked quietly, *'What is it you 
wish me to do ?" 

"Why, look here, Trafford, my uncle is 
about the nicest old brick you ever knew ; not 
only does he say I may spend all my holiday 
at The Woodlands (and there's capital fishing, 
and always lots to do with archery meetings 
and some such things), but he says he shall 
be delighted to see my friend Captain Trafford 
with me. He would like, in person, to thank 
him for his kindness to me. Now, don't 
frown, Trafford, for I told him I had not 
dared say a word to you, but that it was on 
my own behalf, as it would be so much nicer 
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having you also. And^ Trafford, you know, 
if we should have to go to the Crimea, we 
may never have another holiday together 
again/' 

Captain Trafford had a horror, as may be 
supposed from his character, of pushing him- 
self anywhere. He was at first annoyed that 
Charley had asked for an invitation for him, 
but when he found how matters stood he saw 
no reason for not accepting it. 

He had been going to his mother — a widow 
some years — ^Mrs. Trafford, of Trafford Court, 
but hearing from her that a young lady who 
had often annoyed him by what is vulgarly 
called "setting her cap" at him was on a 
visit to her, he had decided to defer his own 
for a week or so till her departure. 

" Now, Trafford, I'll just read to you what 
my uncle says, or, rather, my aunt, for she 
writes for him.'' And Charley read aloud— 

"Come by all means, my dear boy; we 
always reckon upon you for these holidays. 
We shall be very happy to see your friend 
Captain Trafford; in fact, your uncle and I 
have often wished to make his acquaintance 
and to thank him for his kindness to you. 
You will find many old friends here for the 
first week in September — a party of gentle- 
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men (who are going to try your uncle's new 
covers), and Mabel Ashton/' 

"This young lady who is classed among 
the gentlemen is a friend of yours, I suppose, 
Charley ?'' 

"Yes/* said Charley, as he folded up his 
letter and proceeded to crack his egg. " She 
is one of the joUiest girls you ever saw. I 
shall write and accept the invite for you as 
well as myself/' 

" Well, be it so," said Trafford ; " I will go 
and write to my mother. To-day is Thursday, 
and I suppose after this morning I shan't see 
you again till Monday; but if all is well, I will 
meet you that day at the South-western 
station, at two o'clock/' 

On Monday, as arranged, the friends mei^ 
Charley almost wild with spirits at the idea 
of his six weeks' shooting and fishing. They 
found the old Baronet's carriage at the station 
waiting for them, and as the waggonette 
bowled along the road, Charley had fifty ques- 
tions to ask the old servant respecting dogs, 
guns, and game. 

As they entered the long avenue leading 
to the house they met a groom, riding a beau- 
tiful little roan mare, and a red and white 
Irish setter bounding along by the side. 
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"Wlat good condition 'Beauty' is in!*' 
exclaimed Charley ; "but 'Diver' is rather too 
fat for much work. That beautiful horse and 
dog/' continued he, turning to TraflFord, " be- 
long to Mabel Ashton," 

The sight of the horse and dog gave an 
impetus to Charley's energies. Telling the 
coachman to " pull up," he jumped out, saying 
to his friend, '^ TrafEord, you don't mind going 
up to the house without me ; you can make 
your introduction. You are expected, you 
know; and Somers says that uncle is up at 
the kennels ; I must just go and see him." 

Accordingly, Captain TSrafford made his 
first appearance alone. It so happened that 
Lady Sebright had gone to lie down to take a 
little rest before the fatigue of the- dinner- 
party which was coming o£E that day. And 
when Captain Trajfford was ushered into the 
drawing-room, it was a young lady who rose 
to receive him. 

'' Morris," she said, turning to the butler, 
"bring the tea; don't wait for Mr. Charles." 
Then, turning to Captain Trafford, " I suppose 
your friend was with you, but that in one of 
his impulsive flights he has gone off to the 
stables or kennels, and in that case it won't 
do to wait tea for him. You see, I am pre- 
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suming that you liave fallen in with the cus- 
tom of afternoon tea, but if you would prefer 
anything else after yonr drive, pray say so." 

Trafford assured the lady that tea would be 
the most refreshing thing possible, and that 
the custom was one of the most cosy institu- 
tions of the present day. 

The lady quietly resumed her seat and her 
knitting, which she had laid down on his 
entrance. Trafford therefore had the oppor- 
tunity of studying her appearance. 

We have said he was fastidious about 
women, and he looked at her critically. 

She was slight, rather above the middle 
height, very quietly but tastefuUy dressed 
in some grey, soft material ; her hair was of 
a light brown, but not by any means what is 
called fair or golden; it harmonized well 
with her hazel eyes, which were shaded by 
long, dark lashes. She had a frank, open 
expression of face, which seemed to invite 
confidence ; but there was a quietness almost 
amounting to gravity when her face was in re- 
pose, which made its lighting up when anything 
excited mirth or feeling very pleasant to see. 
Her movements were very graceful, and there 
was an air of " rest " in her whole appearance 
which betokened peace within. Trafford was 
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ckarmed. The tea was now brought in. 
During its progress she and Trafford found 
many subjects of mutual interest on which 
to speak, especially the prospect of coming 
war; and it was not till the sound of the 
dressing bell was heard that they either of 
them had any idea how time had flown^ and 
that more than an hour had passed. 

'^ It is too bad of Charles Sebright/' said 
she^ '^ leaving you in this way. That is the 
dressing bell^ Captain Trafford^ and you would 
like to go to your room. I will ring for 
Morris to show it you. Pray ask for any- 
thing you require.'^ Thus sayings she rang 
the bell. 

'* Morris, will you show Captain Trafford his 
room. Is Mr. Sebright come in yet ? " 

"No, ma'am/^ said Morris j "he ai4|l Sir 
John are out somewhere in the grounds. I am 
afraid they will be late for dressing. I am 
going to send one of the servants to look 
after them.'* 

'^ I think you had better ring the dressing 
bell a second time/^ said the lady ; and with a 
slight bow to Captain Trafford, she left the 
room. 

While Captain Trafford was dressing, he 
found himself mentally questioning, '^ who can 
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she be ? '' His thoughts, of coarse, were with 
the lady he had just left. 

There was a large party assembled : a group 
of gentlemen standing before the fire on the 
hearthrug, in true English style, and a few 
here and there talking to those ladies to whom 
they were ^'told off'' for the dinner hour. 
When Captain Trafford entered the drawing- 
room, he looked round for his late acquaintance, 
but she was not there. He turned his eyes 
continuaUy to the door, in hopes of seeing her 
enter \ but the butler was about to announce 
dinner before she glided in, and stole up to 
old Sir John Sebright's side. 

A soft, white silk dress fell about her in 
graceful folds, a bunch of white jasmine and 
scarlet geraniums was fastened in her belt, 
and Captain Trafford, who had seen many 
women elegant and beautiful, decided that he 
had never before seen any one looking so 
thoroughly refined and chaste. 

Charley had just time to dart up to her. 
" This is my friend Captain Trafford ; " when 
Sir John said, '^Captain Trafford, will you 
take my niece in to dinner ? '' and delighted 
was he to find that his fair unknown was 
assigned to him. 

It was a pleasant dinner hour. She did not 
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bore him by too mucli talking^ yet conyersa- 
tion never flagged^ and Trafford found his 
neighbour brilliant though gentle, lively 
though thoughtful, and on sacred subjects 
she spoke with deep feeling, plainly showing 
how much influence religion had upon her 
daily life. 

When the dessert was being discussed, and 
there was more scope for seeing the other 
guests. Captain Trafford cast a searching 
look round the table, and finally rested his 
eyes on a young lady rather fast in her style, 
and loud in her toilet. 

Then, turning to his neighbour, he said, 
''Can you tell me whether that is Miss 
Mabel Ashton on the other side, towards 
the bottom of the table ? '* 

His companion looked .surprised, and, 
following the direction of his eyes, saw the 
young lady who, as we have said, was ex- 
tensively got up. 

"I have been looking round to see if I 
could detect her,'' said he ; *' but that is the 
only young lady that at all agrees with my 
idea of her.*' 

"Indeed,'' said his companion, ''have you 
heard anything of Mabel Ashton ? '' 

" Well,'* said he, with a look of distaste, " I 
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have just heard enough to impress me with 
the idea that I shall see a fast young lady ; 
' mannish/ in fact — you know what I mean — 
an unfeminine woman^ not such an one whose 
price, according to Solomon, 'is far above 
rubies/ ^* 

Captain TrafEord was unaware how much 
earnestness his eyes betrayed as he looked 
into those of his neighbour. 

'* Why do you expect to see Mabel Ashton 
this sort of woman? What reason have 
you ? '' 

^^ Four very substantial reasons, as T think 
you will say, when I tell you," His com- 
panion was all attention. 

"When our friend Charley received his 
letter of invitation to come here, he and I were 
at breakfast together, and amongst the many 
delights awaiting him, it was mentioned that 
' many sporting gentlemen were coming, and 
Mabel Ashton.' She and the gentlemen were 
classed together. That, perhaps, might have 
been a coincidence, you will say, but when I 
asked Charley who she was, he said ' she is 
the joUiest girl going.' *' 

A very amused look stole over the lady's face. 

" Well, but that is only one reason ; what 
are the others ? " 
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'^ I will tell yoa. In the avenue we met a 
groom, and a beautiful horse and an Irish 
setter following, both which Charley pointed 
out to me as belonging to * Mabel Ashton ; * 
and he also confided to me : ' She has got^ too, 
the best gun in the county/ Now^ when a 
young lady has a sporting dog and a gun^ and 
is pronounced 'jolly/ one may reasonably 
expect to find her 'fast/'* 

Bather a sad expression took the place of 
the amused one^ as the lady replied : '' The 
dog might be a present, you know/' 

*^But hardly the gun,'* said Trafibrd, 
smiling, ^^ unless it were considered to be in 
accordance with the lady^s tastes ; and, there- 
fore, I retain my instinctive antagonistic 
feeling towards Miss Mabel Ashton. Perhaps 
yon know her 7 '^ said he^ as his companion 
made no reply to his last remark.' 

" Yes ; I know her/' 

'^ Will you please tell me am I right ? '' 

At this juncture the signal was given for 
the ladies to rise^ and she had only time to 
reply : " No ; you are wrong in your idea of 
her ' mannishness,' and I hope you will be 
also wrong in your idea of antagonism, for — ^^ 
she stopped, as she rose from her chair, and 
said in a low voice, " I am Mabel Ashton.'' 
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Trafford was dumb-founded; surprise and 
annoyance made him speechless ; and before 
he recovered his breath or his equanimity, 
the ladies had left the dining-room. Very 
angry he felt with Charley for having given 
him such an erroneous idea of Mabel Ashton ; 
and also for not being at hand to introduce 
him on his arrival. What would she think of 
him ? 

He now moved over to Charley's side, and, 
to the young man's amazement, began to 
reproach him, and it must be confessed, with 
rather strong words. At last, when Charley 
was made to understand the enormity of 
which he had been guilty, he said : ^' Why, 
my dear fellow, I thought you and Mabel got 
on so well at dinner; 1 haven't seen her look 
so interested and so pleased for a long time. 
You are not in the black books there, I am 
certain ; but if I did wrong I am very sorry.'* 

TrafEord's annoyance was a little softened, r 
but he could not forgive himself for his hasty 
deductions, and was very anxious to apologize 
to Mabel, and to ask her forgiveness. 

He was the first to leave the table to join 
the ladies. 

Mabel had been both amused and vexed — 
vexed with Charley that he, who knew her 
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history^ should let her be erroneooaly judged^ 
and yet much amused when she saw Captain 
TrafEord's mistake^ and the dismay it produced. 

When the ladies reached the drawing-room 
she went up to Lady Sebright and told her 
of the contretemps ; and that as she did not like 
to be misjudged by Captain Trafford respect- 
ing the possession of dog and gun, she said, 
''Aunt, I wish when the gentlemen come 
upstairs, and I send Captain Trafford with 
your cup of tea, that you would tell him as 
much as you think best about them. He 
seems so good, auntie, that I think of the 
centurion whom our Lord commended, while 
talking to him.'' 

Trafford's first movement on entering was 
to join Mabel, who, in the inner drawing-room, 
was pouring out the tea. Straightforward as 
he was, he at once went to the point. 

« I am so grieved and ashamed of myself. 
Will you forgive me for speaking so freely of 
your name? But really the great contrast 
between the Miss Mabel Ashton I pictured 
to myself, and the gentle lady who was my 
neighbour, may perhaps plead some excuse 
for me. Pray don't let the ' antagonism ' I so 
foolishly anticipated, and which you yourself 
deprecated, rise between us/' 
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Beally, Captain TraEford, there is no reason 
why you should be pained or angry with 
yourself. Indeed^ as far as I am concerned^ I 
am almost flattered, and quite gratified^ that 
you did not fix on me as being the ' mannish ' 
young lady. I think^ too^ I am rather glad at 
your mistake, on the principle you know that 
many a cloudy morning turns out a fine day. 
Shall we shake hands and be friends 7 '^ 

This was said with a bright blush, as she 
held out her hand to him. " Friends always, 
and for ever,'' said Captain Trafford, as the 
out-stretched white hand was gratefully taken 
and held for a few seconds tightly in his own. 

^^ Mabel/' said a merry voice, '* where are 
you? or, rather, where is the tea? I have 
been ' done ' out of a cup once to-day, and I 
must have two to-night." 

'^ Charley, your own misconduct brought 
on you its own punishment/' laughingly 
replied his cousin; "you left your friend to 
the devices of the enemy ; nice conduct for a 
soldier ; you deserve a court-martial rather than, 
the extra rations for which you have the 
assurance to come and ask. Now you must 
just wait." 

" Captain TrafPord," she added, handing 
him a cup, " will you take this to my aunt ? 
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I shaU employ yon as my Aide-de-Oamp, and 
not snch a renegade as this/' 

Trafford took the tea as desired to Lady 
Sebright, the gentleman at her side moving 
away at his approach, and he was soon in 
friendly chat with the old lady. She was 
delighted with Charley's friend. His ready 
flow of conversation, his coarteons bearing, his 
whole manner, bespoke her regard for him at 
once. She was not nnmindfnl of her niece's 
request to unravel the riddle that Charley had 
innocently propounded. And she turned to the 
subject presently by saying, "You were not 
introduced to my niece. Captain Trafford, 
though I think you and she made acquaintance 
in the afternoon. Charley was not to 'the 
fore/" she said, smiling. ''We, that is, Sir 
John and I, look upon Mabel as our daughter. 
She is one of the most self-denying, gentle 
creatures that ever lived; she is firm, too; 
just the stuff of which in the old times real 
heroines were made. Did Charley ever tell 
you her story ?" 

"No," said Captain Trafford; "not her 
story, but just enough to mislead. You know 
your nephew's light boyish way ; he told me 
Miss Ashton was ' jolly.' ' One of the jolliest 
girls,' he called her, 'that he ever knew."' 
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The old lady laughed outright. '^ That is so 
like Charley ; his warm expression of anything 
attractive and good is ' jolly/ I must tell you 
a little about Mabel^ but first get me another 
cup of tea^ and bring one for yourself, and sit 
down here." 

Trafford went as desired, and then return- 
ing, nothing loth, he drew a chair near his 
friendly hostess, who told him as follows : — 

" We had a son, Captain TraflEord, a very 
dear boy, he was the hope of our old age, but 
so delicate as to be a continual source of 
anxiety to us. He had early showed sympto'ms 
of consumption, but for all that we did not 
like to keep him at home for private tuition, 
so full of life and excitement was he. We 
thought, too, that as many a delicate boy 
has grown strong with the regular hours and 
diet of a school, it would perhaps be so with 
him, and Harrow was selected for him. Mabel 
was an orphan daughter of Sir John's only 
sister, who on her death-bed committed the 
little precious creature to our charge. When 
our Harry returned home for his holidays, and 
for the first time found Mabel, he was delighted 
with the little girl, who was so gentle, and 
gave up to him in all their plays, and he 
loved her dearly. As years passed on, and 
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the boy grew into maDhood and the girl into 
maiden loveliness, it became his one wish in 
life to make her some day his wife. 

" Mabel always treated him as if he were 
a dear brother, but nothing more. The 
last time he lefb us to go to College, he 
had a long interview with his cousin; told 
her of his love, and besought for hers in 
return ; but she could give him nothing save 
a sister's afEection. 

" It pained me to see my son's heart so set 
on this one thing, partly because I. felt in- 
stinctively he would never gain his wish ; for, 
dear as he was to us, he was not calculated to 
win Mabel's love; and partly''— and here 
Lady Sebright wiped away a few falling tears 
— ^^ because I saw, what none other saw, that 
the fell disease was gaining on him, and that 
he would not live to wed an earthly bride. 
Excitement was so bad for him that it would 
bring on terrible fits of coughing and subse- 
quent exhaustion. 

" But 1 must hasten with my story, Captain 
Trafford ; and, indeed, I am telling you of my 
son more than of MabeL You must forgive 
me. Our son's name is now never mentioned 
between me and his father ; the old grief had 
best not be awakened. Mabel's quick percep- 
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tion and kind feeling for others detected my 
frriei and fear: she was sorry to discourage 
my son, and thus, by paining him in any way, 
however remotely, adding to my sorrow. 

" The end was rapidly approaching day by 
day. Harry at last lay on his sick — his dying 
bed. Mabel was indefatigable in her care of 
him and attention to me. She was gentle and 
afEectionate, but he had asked for her love, 
and for that he still entreated. 

^'Indeed, he had a morbid longing that 
Mabel should mourn him as his widow. He 
told her one day, if he could but call her ^ wife ' 
in his dying hour, it would soothe his passage 
to the grave. 

^^ She wept with me at the earthly thoughts 
so strong upon him. Mabel is, and ever was, 
most conscientious; she told me that she 
could not go through our Marriage Service, 
solemn as it is in vows and appeals to God ; 
'but,' she added, 'if by my being Harry's 
wife — his wish thus realized, and earthly care 
over — he would turn his thoughts to his 
approaching change, I will consent to a civil 
marriage by a Registrar.' 

'' Dear Mabel I I knew by her deadly pale- 
ness what it cost her even to consent thus far." 

Captain Trafford gave his deepest attention 
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to the narration^ and Lady Sebright^ as she 
told the tale, over which she had so often wept 
in silence^ became so engrossed that the 
present time and place were forgotten, and 
she knew not that the rest of the party had 
gradually drawn off and left her and Captain 
Trafford to themselves. Some had gone to 
the tea-room to Mabel, some to the billiard- 
room, others to the conservatory. 

''Well, Captain TrafiFord,'* she continued, 
'•' Harry's satisfaction at MabePs decision was 
great. 

'' ' If she is my wife, mother dear,' he said 
to me, and oh, in such faint tones, ' she will 
bear my name, be my widow, and all I have 
will be hers.' 

*' Mabel had begged to be allowed to tell all 
to our old clergyman, who had known her 
since childhood, and he strengthened her, I 
believe, in her purpose. He quite agreed to the 
dispensing with the religious service. The 
Registrar came — I never shall forget the day. 
Our Harry, with a strong flush of excite- 
ment in his face and unnatural brightness in 
his eye, sat up in bed propped with pillows, 
waiting for Mabel. His father and I brought 
her in — so pale, so trembling, she looked the 
more death-like of the two. I think it may. 
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perhaps, have passed through her mind, * Sup- 
pose Harry were to live,' and her whole life 
in that case sacrificed: but she behaved 
angelically. 

^' She went up to his bedside, and, kneeling 
down, she prayed for him that, having set his 
house in order (alluding to his marriage), and 
his earthly home dissolving away, he would 
think of the heavenly home prepared by a 
loving Father for His children, and would 
seek to enter there while yet the gate was 
open. As she rose from her knees and gave 
him her hand, the Eegistrar was about to 
speak, but Harry eagerly seized the ring, 
trying with his trembling hand to put it on 
her finger, saying, excitedly, ' My wife ! ' He 
then fell back, the ring dropped on the bed, 
the eager voice was still, the restless spirit 
fled. All was over, and Mabel was left still 
'Mabel Ashton.' None can tell what the dear 
girl was in that trying hour. She was, and is, 
as a beloved daughter to us poor childless 
parents.*' 

Lady Sebright closed her eyes for a few 
minutes in silence. All the past rose up vividly 
before her. Guy Trafford had been deeply 
interested and touched by the story : his 
sympathy had been so strongly called forth 
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for the bereaved parents^ for the young man 
whose love was strong in death, and doubly, 
and trebly, for the self-sacrificing act of the 
truly heroic girl. 

As Lady Sebright stopped, he said, in a 
voice of emotion, ''I am very grateful. Lady 
Sebright, for your kindness in admitting me 
into such friendly confidence, the more espe- 
cially as it must be so painful to you to recall 
those days. Your niece is indeed a rare and 
beautiful character, and I can understand how 
strong must be the tie between you.*' 

Then, seeing that Lady Sebright looked 
pale and sad, he added, gently, '^ It has been 
too much for you ; I am so sorry ; it has been 
aU owing to my stupid mistake/' 

"I think you are rather apt to be very 
severe on yourself," said Lady Sebright, with 
a kindly smile, "and in consequence propor- 
tionately tender to others. Charley always 
says this of you. Now, come, let us join Mabel 
in the next room ; during our long conversa- 
tion we have been quite deserted. I must go 
and see after the others/' 

So saying, she rose, and taking Captain 
TrafEord's offered arm, they proceeded to the 
cosy inner drawing-room. 

There they found Charley, the centre of a 
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group ; he was exhibiting tricks and telling 
fortunes at a great rate^ and was the life of the 
merry party, 

"Have your fortune told, TraflTord?'* said 
he, as his friend went in. " It will be a good 
one — a pretty girl, and all that kind of thing ;*' 
but, seeing Trafford looking abstracted and 
grave, he stopped. 

" No, Charles, 1^1 wait,*' said Trafford ; '' I 
don't like to thwart your divinations, but I 
don't want to hazard a look into ' that kind of 
thing/ as you call it/' 

Mabel was playing chess with a Major 
Hamilton, or, rather, attempting to play, for 
her thoughts were not on the game. Some- 
how they were entangled with the conversa- 
tion which she guessed was going on between 
her aunt and Guy Trafford. She looked up 
as they entered, and as her eyes met his deep 
ones, so full of tender sympathy, the glance 
showed her that her aunt had told him all. 
She felt relieved that the incongruities and 
misconceptions were explained away. 

The evening passed very pleasantly; and as 
it drew to a close, those of the party who 
had come over for the dinner drove away 
in the moonlight, and those that remained 
at The Woodlands as guests, dispersed ac- 
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cording to their tastes. The house was quiet 
soon after eleven o'clock^ as the Baronet 
would npt allow his servants to be kept up 
after that hour^ and Lady Sebright and Mabel 
usually retired some time before it. 

The next morning a pleasant reunion at 
breakfast. Mabel sat at the bottom of the 
table^ with Sir John at her side. She always 
attended to the bereaved old man^ as if she 
were in truth his daughter. 

Of course, among the gentlemen there was 
much talking about covers and game ; at last 
Charley called out, " Trafford, I don^t think, 
after all, you brought your gun with you ; 
I did not see the case in the carriage ; perhaps 
uncle has one that will suit you. Have you, 
uncle ? '' 

A slight flush rose to Mabel's cheek, as she 
bent forward and said, "Captain TrafFord, 
there is the gun you mentioned yesterday; 
it is quite at your service; I hope you will 
try it.'^ 

She looked almost wistfully at Traflford, and 
he instantly felt her generous meaning. 

" Miss Ashton, thank you much ; I anj very 
gratified at having it entrusted to me," he 
replied, warmly. Charley looked up enquir- 
ingly, but something in Traflford's tone and 
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that of his cousin arrested any remark he 
might haye made ; he felt also he had annoyed 
Trafford the previous day by his thoughtless- 
ness on the subject of dogs and guns^ so he 
remained silent. 

When Sir John went out on his shooting 
and fishing excursions, it was Mabel's wont 
to go to the hall door to see him off, and as 
he this morning mounted his old favourite 
shooting pony, she stood by its side with her 
hand on its bridle. 

*' Mab,'* said the old gentleman, stooping 
down to her, "I think Charley's friend the 
most perfect gentleman I ever met, and, I 
should think, an upright, good man in all his 
ways. I am so glad Charley brought him, 
aren't you ? '^ 

" Tes, uncle, very.*' She stopped, on hear- 
ing his voice close by her. 

" Miss Ashton, what a generous enemy you 
would be ; you would twine the olive branch 
with your laurels/' 

" I claim now no laurels, because no battles 
with friends,'^ she replied, quickly ; " you and 
I are to be friends, you know.*' 

" Happily for me, yes,'' said Guy, in an ear- 
nest tone ; and he was astonished at the thrill of 
pleasure that passed over him at Mabel's words. 
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And it was only yesterday they had met ; 
and he felt he had known her for years I 

'' Now, Trafford, we are all waiting ; come 
along, old fellow/' called Charley; "we are 
late as it is, or, rather, yon are, for Hamilton 
and I were ont before breakfast/' Guy lifted 
his hat to Mabel, and hastened after his com- 
panions. The old Baronet had already joined 
them. 

Days passed and merged into weeks^ 
pleasantly spent by all ; and oh I how happily 
to two of that autumn party, which party, 
when once broken up, would never meet 
together again. 

Sometimes the venue of the sporting 
arrangements would be changed by Lady 
Sebright for Trafford, and he would accom- 
pany her and Mabel in their drives to places 
of interest in the neighbourhood. Trafford 
was so courteous, so high-bred, so respectful 
to the old lady, that she began to consider 
him as one of the &mily, and to turn to him 
for all little social attentions instead of to her 
thoughtless nephew, fond as she was of the 
bright young man. 

One incident we must mention that showed 
more fully to Guy and Mabel the feelings that 
each entertained for the other. 
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One morning, as the order of the day was 
talked over at breakfast (the party having 
now dwindled to Trafford and Charley as the 
only guests), Lady Sebright asked Mabel if 
she would ride over for her to Logbrook, a 
neighbouring village, some six or seven miles 
off. She wished Mabel to call on the Vicar, 
and explain to him the co-operation she 
desired on some work of charity. If Mabel 
would see him it would save her so much 
writing, for which she had not time. She 
concluded by saying, '' You have not ridden 
* Beauty ^ lately, Mabel ; a nice canter will be 
good for her, as well as for you.^' 

" My dear," said Sir John, turning to his 
wife, '^I don't think Mabel can go to-day. 
Somers, of course, must be at home, and Tom 
(the groom) asked me this morning if he 
might go and see his mother, who is ill ; it is 
inconvenient, but the poor fellow had tears in 
his eyes when he asked. He said he was 
afraid we could not spare him, but I could not 
refuse. Perhaps Charley will ride with 
Mabel ? '' 

How was it that instinctively the eyes of 
Mabel and TrafiFord met ? And before Charles 
could reply, TrafiFord eagerly suggested, '^If 
Miss Ashton would accept me as a companion, 
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I should be so delighted to accompany 
her/' 

'' Oh, yes, Mabel, '' now chimed in Charley ; 
*' you will be much better oflF with Traflford as 
a companion than with me; yon know that 
I should have enjoyed the ride, but I have 
promised to call at Broadmear, and the girls 
. will be so disappointed if they don't see 



me." 



it 



Such humility on your part is charming ; 
and if Captain Trafford will really like the 
ride, I shall be more than satisfied." One of 
her pretty changes of colour passed over 
Mabel's cheeks as she spoke, and seemed to 
confirm the truth of her words^ TrafEord's 
dark eyes sparkled as thus it was settled. 

Mabel looked very lovely and refined in 
her light grey riding-habit as she stood on 
the steps waiting for the horses. She had 
some sprays of white jasmine fastened in 
her habit button. 

Captain Traflford approached her. '*Miss 
Ashton, I may mount you, may I not ? '* 

Mabel looked round. "Charley usually 
does when he is at home, otherwise I never 
let gentlemen do so;'* but, seeing the dis- 
appointment expressed on his face, she added, 
"but you are not a stranger. Captain Traf- 
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ford^ and are installed as my especial esquire 
to-day/' 

" If I am your knight/* he replied, gently, 
"I ought to wear your colours; will you 
not give me a flower ? '^ 

Again a bright blush mounted [to her 
cheeks as she detached a spray from her 
button and gave it him. 

" Please fasten it in for me ; '* and his voice 
almost trembled in its tenderness. 

Guy TrafEord had become terribly in 
earnest^ and he now knew full well that 
there was in store for him a future of lasting 
sorrow, or exceeding joy. 

Sir John now came up. *' I am afraid 
you will have rain, Mab," said he ; " it looks 
very threatening, and is hot enough for 
thunder.*' 

" I will run and fetch my macintosh ; I 
usually ride with it rolled up in my saddle- 
bow.** So saying, Trafford ran back for it. 

Mabel waited for him, though Charley 
now approached, and would have mounted 
her as usual. 

TraflFord hurried to her side. She placed 
her little foot in his hand, and was in the 
saddle in a trice. 

'' Well ! you have had pretty good practice 
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in that sort of things Trafford, if practice 
makes perfect/' said Charley, laughingly, to 
his friend. 

A sharp twinge shot across Mabel in the 
region of the heart, and she listened almost 
eagerly for Trafford's reply, as he arranged 
the folds of her habit. 

'' I have had no practice," said Guy, qnietly; 
'' but when a man's heart *' — and he said this 
with some emphasis — "is in what he is 
attempting, it will sometimes serve him as 
well as practice. Now, Miss Ashton, are you 
ready ? '' and, gathering up his own reins, 
he sprang into his saddle. "-4u revoivj 
Charley/' 

Charley looked after them, gave a pro- 
longed whistle, then said to himself, ''I 
wonder if TrajEEord, dear old fellow, has found 
out how near perfection Mabel is. I wish it 
may be so, but I won't even hint such a thing, 
it may spoil all. I see what Mabel thinks of 
Aim.'' 

With all his light-hearted manner Charley 
had real, warm feelings; and, as we have 
said before, he had the most unbounded 
affection for his friend; therefore, it gave 
him true pleasure as he thought of what 
" might be." 
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It was a lovely morning, but, as Sir Jphn 
had said, "hot enough for thunder.^' The 
woods had put on their loveliest tints of 
golden brown, gossamer threads hung on the 
hedges, and the air was full of busy insects ; 
and to the happy riders, earth seemed a 
paradise. 

Traflford was in the highest of spirits, and 
Mabel supremely happy. Sometimes Mabel 
would suggest a gallop — "a flight through 
the air," as she termed it — and thus they 
reached their destination. 

The Vicar was at home, but as Mabel would 
not dismount, the weather being too threaten- 
ing, the Vicar and his wife came out to their 
visitors. Mabel gave her long messages to 
the Vicar, as he stood by her horse, while 
Trafford gave one of the Vicar^s little boys, 
who was toddling by his mother^s side, a ride 
on his horse— thus winniug his way to the 
heart of the mother. As they turned to go 
home, the clouds looked heavier and blacker, 
and the Vicar foretelling a thunderstorm, 
begged them to alight and wait; but 
Mabel and TrafEord wished to reach The 
Woodlands before it came on, and, wishing 
the Vicar and his wife goodbye, they 
cantered off. 
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".What a splendid couple they would 
make ! ^' said the Vicar's wife. 

*' What a woman's speech,'* said her husband, 
laughing ; " but, truly, there goes a noble and 
good man, or his face much belies him/' 

Not only was the storm brewing, but ifc was 
coming on towards Logbrook; consequently 
Guy and Mabel, on their return, had to ride 
into it. After about two miles' sharp trotting, 
Mabel felt a few heavy drops of rain falling 
on her hat. 

'^ It is coming on fast, Miss Ashton, and 
you must not be exposed to it; stay one 
minute ; let me put my wrapper round you.'' 
Guy rapidly unfastened it, moved his horse 
close to hers, passed the macintosh round her 
shoulders almost before she could say a word 
of remonstrance. ''Now," he continued, ''do 
you know of any place where we can put up 
for shelter ? " 

" Yes/' said Mabel, "I know, a little farther 
on, there is a shed in the field we passed this 
morning, where we saw that pretty Aldemey 
cow which we stopped to look at." 

" That's well. Now, can you stand a good 
pace ? " 

" Yes," said Mabel ; "but I am so grieved, 
you yourself have no wrapper." 
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The rain was coming down pretty heavily; 
and the horses were urged on at fall speed. 

They reached the field. To dismount and 
unfasten the gate was the work only of a 
minute with Trafford^ as he gladly spied, a 
few yards near the hedge, the shed of which 
Mabel had spoken^ and into which she now 
trotted her little mare. 

'* I will just draw this cart in the entrance 
to keep off intruders/' said Trafford; and, 
letting his horse follow MabePs into the shed, 
which fortunately had a roof of some sort, he 
dragged a cart which he saw standing empty 
across the doorway, or, rather, where a door 
had once been. 

'^ Captain Trafford, you will get quite wet; 
please come in,'* said Mabel, who was wiping 
the rain from her face and hat. 

A bright flash of lightning and a loud clap 
of thunder caused her to exclaim, '^ How very 
thankful I am for this shelter ; you ought to 
have come in before ; I am sure you are quite 
wet ; come here and let me see.'' 

Trafibrd had mounted his horse, and now 
came alongside of her. 

She lightly touched his sleeve. '' Ton gave 
me your macintosh, and you are quite wet. I 
feel ashamed of my selfishness." 
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^' I don't think you and selfishness will ever 
row in the same boat. Miss Ashton^^' he re- 
plied, gaily. " I hope this shelter will hold 
out/' he added; ''we shall have it pretty 
shortly/' 

As he spoke the heavy large drops rattled 
on the roof, and here and there dropped 
through the holes in the thatch. It only 
seemed to increase Captain Trafford's atten- 
tion and care ; and very happy were those two 
weather-bound companions. Suddenly Mabel 
exclaimed, ''Listen!'* It was the lowing of 
approaching cattle; it was first faint, then 
became distinctly nearer ; then was heard that 
most horrible of rural sounds, the muttering 
of a bull. Mabel dropped her bridle on 
'Beauty's' neck^ and caught hold of Trafford's 
arm. 

" Oh, Captain Trafford, a bull ! what shall 
we do? I am more afraid of a bull than 
anything in the world." The colour forsook 
her cheeks; there was no doubting that her 
fear was genuine. 

TraiBford gently put her reins again into her 
hand, and, laying his hand firmly but tenderly 
on hers, he said, " No harm shall happen to 
you while I am with you ; don't be frightened. 
Miss Ashton ; he cannot come in here, for the 
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cart is across the entrance. Do you know 
anything of this creature^ whether it is savage 
or not ? Just think for a minute^ and keep 
cool and steady.'' 

''You may remember this morning there 
was a little dull Alderney in this fields and I 
told yon it belonged to a &i>rmer rather famous 
for his breed ; and I know he has one^ if not 
two bulls. I thought he kept them shut up^ 
but I suppose this is one of them. Oh^ 
listen ! '^ Her breath came short and quick^ 
so great was her fear. 

No one who has once heard the mutter of 
a bull can mistake the sound when heard 
again. It is distinct altogether from his 
bellow, for which he stands stiU to roar out ; 
but the grumbling is peculiar, and he utters it 
as he walks sullenly along. It comes out with 
a kind of jerk, for his head is in movement as 
well as his feet. 

" I suppose the cattle are all coming here 
for shelter,'' said Mabel, in great dismay; 
" but it is only the buU I fear.'' 

As she spoke, she looked up and saw on 
the other side of the cart a pair of horns and 
two angry eyes staring at her as she sat facing 
the entrance. 

" Oh ! Captain Trafford, look !" 
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^'Tes, I see/' lie said, quietly; though, 
truth to say, their position was not an enviable 
one. 

'^ Oaly trust me/' He stooped down over 
her gently, and she felt the pressure of his 
hand strong on hers. '^Ouly trust me, and, 
by God's blessing, we shall have but a tale 
of fright to relate at dinner to-day." 

This was said in a reassuring tone. '^ Oh, 
Captain TrafEord, can't we get away ? " 

*^ Well, you must tell me, would you rather 
face the storm or the bull ?" 

"Oh, for myself, the storm a thousand 
times ; but not for yow," she hastily replied ; 
''you have no wrapper; I have got that. We 
will stay here, then. Captain TraflFord." 

" Indeed, you will not, if I can otherwise 
manage it. Miss Ashton." He thought for a 
minute. 

"I must plead beforehand for forgiveness, 
if I speak short and * professionally,' " he 
added, smiling, " in giving orders, but it will 
only be from the necessity for quick action; 
will you trust me?" 

'' I do trust you entirely, and will obey you 
implicitly; and there is no other person in 
the world to whom I could say this," replied 
Mabel, not knowing how much she was re- 
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vealing. Trafiord's heart grew warm with 
pleasare. The cattle ontside seemed to be 
stilly but the bull was heard tramping ronnd 
and round the shed^ and occasionally the 
plaintive lowing of a cow would seem to in- 
crease his wrath at finding their shed invaded. 

" Now, Miss Ashton, I must just draw you 
back into the dark part, so that the sight of 
you and your horse * should not excite the 
builds anger/* 

So saying, he led Beauty out of sight, and 
also backed his horse, from which he had now 
dismounted. 

" I will now just reconnoitre the outside, and 
see how the land lies. Will you take my reins 
for a minute V^ and he placed them in her 
hands. 

At the far end of the shed, opposite the 
entrance, he found a window, or rather 
shutter; it had been used for receiving 
straw or litter, and was now closed with a 
latch. It was large enough to admit of a man 
getting through, and TrafEord saw at a glance 
that, if he could get out unobserved by the 
bull, he could carry out an idea instantly 
formed. 

He returned to Mabel's side. ''I see our 
way very plainly. Miss Ashton; but I must, 
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though with much relactance^ ask you to let 
me have a portion of the macintosh. You 
shall retain that piece round your shoulders/' 

" A piece/' said Mabel ; "you are not going 
to spoil it?" If her hand had not been 
occupied with the two bridles she would 
have taken it off and given it to him. 

'' Orders/' exclaimed Trafford, laughing. 

Quickly he detached the wrapper; he cut 
it off from the waist; carefully replaced the 
upper part over her again, and then explained 
his plan. 

'' First, let me ask you,'' said he, " would 
you really prefer facing the storm, rather 
than facing the bull ? " 

'' Oh, yes, anything but that," said Mabel. 

'^ Well, then, listen ; I am going to creep 
through that shutter when the bull again 
moves away from it ; I shall instantly go over 
the hedge into the next field, run down by the 
side of the hedge some little way (you see we 
are on a little ascent) ; I shall then fasten this 
large piece of cloth on your side of the hedge, 
in a conspicuous place, and tie my handker- 
chief, which, I hope, will flutter in the wind. 
I shall then make a noise to attract the 
creature's attention — so you must not fancy 
anything is the matter. When I see it 
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roused, and that he is coming towards it, I 
shall run up the hedge on the other side, and 
return to you. 1 will quickly move the cart, 
and then run and nnfasten the gate, which is 
about twenty yards off. When I call out 
' Come,' you will then have to dash out of the 
shed, and through the gate; donH wait for 
me, nor look for me, but go into the road 
and ride on/' 

'' What, and leave you perhaps in danger I 
how can you ask me to be so selfish ? " 

''I know I am asking you to do what is 
particularly distasteful to you ; it will be very 
-unselfish, therefore. Miss Ashton, if you would 
thus act to carry out my wishes; and you 
promised, you know/' 

" I won't fail you. Captain Trafford. One 
more question, please, what about your 
horse ? " 

" Ah ! you are getting thoughtful ; it augurs 
well for your coolness; I will see to him. 
Now I'm off/' 

Trafford's ears just caught the sound of the 
bull's steps outside, as another flash of 
lightning illumined the sky. The bull's fear 
gave utterance by a roar, as he again stood by 
the blocked-up entrance. 

Mabel's heart sank, but she understood 
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Trafiord'a plaiij and felt great confidence in 
him ; but yet more did she trust in the ever- 
abiding presence of God, whose aid she 
fervently invoked. 

TraflTord quietly crept out of the opening — 
not forgetting to close it after him — ^scrambled 
over the hedge, and ran down the field. He 
went as far as he could go and yet be within 
the bull's sight, when he should attract its 
attention by a shout. He was quick, yet 
collected ; he fastened his handkerchief and 
the macintosh in a prominent place, and, 
despite the pelting rain, took ofE his hat, 
which he waved aloft on the handle of his 
whip, shouting as he did so. 

The bull saw and heard, and at first 
appeared disinclined to face the storm, but 
Trafford's continued shouts and gesticulations 
at last succeeded. The animal took a few 
steps towards him, first slowly, and then 
moved into a trot, bellowing as it ran. In an 
instant Guy was over the hedge, and, running 
up the side, returned to Mabel ; then he put 
forth all his strength, panting as he was, 
dragged aside the cart, seized his horse by the 
bridle, ran to the gate, unfastened it, calling 
out, '^Come! come! Miss Ashton, come!'' 
Mabel had had some difficulty to restrain her 
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little mare when its companion went off^ and 
it wfllingly now obeyed the movements of its 
rider and galloped off. Mabel dashed through 
the gate^ then would have slackened her pace^ 
but Trafford called out, " Go on/' 

With his usual consideration, Trafford 
stopped to shut the farmer's gate, leaped into 
the saddle, and quickly overtook Mabel. 

" Thank Grod, Miss Ashton, we are safe ; 
you did bravely. We must now hasten to 
the farmer's house. Don't slacken your pace, 
unless you feel tired." 

Mabel could not speak ; for the rain, and the 
pace at which they were going, almost took away 
her breath. In about ten minutes they were 
at the farmer's door. To dismount, and take 
Mabel off her horse, was the work of a moment. 

" Please go in and dry yourself ; I am 
going to fetch the carriage for you." And not 
waiting for remonstrance, but leaving Mabel 
to tell her tale to the astonished farmer's wife, 
Trafford again rode off, with the bridle of 
Mabel's little roan on his arm. He had some 
three miles to go, and was wfet through as he 
rode into the court-yard at The Woodlands. 
Throwing the reins to Somers^ he ran into 
the house, up into his room, and then rang 
for Morris. 
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While hastily palling off liis wet thingSj he 
told the butler what had occurred, and begged 
him to go to Sir John, or Lady Sebright, and 
ask them to let him have the brougham to go 
and fetch Miss Ashton. '' You had better tell 
Miss Ashton^s maid to pat np a dress for her 
mistress for me to take in the carriage. I 
think her habit is very wet.'' Presently 
Morris retnmed with a cup of hot coffee. 
'^ My lady begs, Sir^ that yon will drink this ; 
she is afraid that you will take cold, and says 
yon had better not go out again, but let Mr. 
Charles go.*' 

^' A soldier is not afraid of wind or weather, 
Morris; I shall be all right. Tell Lady 
Sebright I am much obliged for the coffee ; '' 
and he drank it off hastily. '' There's the 
carriage, but Somers must not go with it. I 
heard Sir John say this morning that the 
groom was away^ and the horses I brought 
back I am sure must be attended to; I'll 
drive." 

'' No, indeed, Sir, you must not think of it ; 
I'll go and tell Sir John." And off went poor 
Morris, in dreadful distress about Captain 
Trafford, whose kind ways always attached 
servants to him. 

Before Trafford had reached the landing, 
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Sir John came hurriedly up the stairs. '^I 
can't allow such a thing, Captain TraflEbrd ; I 
would rather get on the box myself. Lady 
Sebright says you will take your death as it 
is^ going out again so heated as you are. 
You think of everybody and everything be- 
fore yourself/* 

On his return to the farm, Traflford found 
Mabel sitting by the hearth, where a wood &re 
was brightly burning ; a stuff gown of the 
farmer's wife round her, the skirt of her habit 
being soaked, and therefore taken off; the 
upper part, thanks to his care, was quite dry. 
The gude wife had made tea, and had spread a 
snowy cloth on the little oak table, on which 
she placed cakes just drawn out of the oven, 
and thick cream from her dairy. The poor 
woman was reproaching herself for the fright 
and the wetting that her bull had occasioned 
Mabel. On Mabel's first getting into the farm 
kitchen, the fright, the fast ride, and the ex- 
citement of the day, had been too much for 
her, and, to the poor woman's dismay, her 
visitor burst out crying. She wisely took off 
the wet skirt, and then got ready — ^woman's 
panacea for all evils — ^tea. 

As Traffbrd entered now, brightly and 
gaily, Mabel started up. " Oh ! Captain Traf - 
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ford^ I never can thank you enough; my 
aunt must say for oie all that I ought^ and 
wish to say, but cannot/' she added, her eyes 
filling again with tears. 

'' Miss Ashton/' he said, in a low voice, as 
he tenderly led her back to the chair, '* J have 
to thank ycm for your kind words, and your im- 
plicit trust in me. This has been a day I shall 
never forget. I think yon must be tired, and 
I have brought the carriage, and your maid 
has sent you some dry things ; so when you 
are ready we will go home/' 

While Mabel retired to change her dress, 
the farmer's wife began to lament to him the 
delinquencies of her bull. TrafiEord, however, 
reassured the woman, and gratified her by 
partaking of her hospitality. On Mabel's 
reappearing, he went to her, took her hand, 
placed it on his arm, and led her to the 
carriage. Contrary to their usual custom, 
they were silent and preoccupied during their 
drive ; but it must be confessed that each 
was occupied with thoughts of the other. 
Trafford quietly attended to his companion, 
drew up the window for her, wrapped her 
shawl round her, watched her changing 
cheek from time to time, but felt no inclina- 
tion for words. 
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When they alighted at The Woodlands, 
Mabel hastened to the quiet of her room, 
to rest and think, and Gay TraflTord to the 
drawing-room, where he had to undergo such 
thanks and praises that to escape them he 
went to look for his friend Charley. He found 
him in the billiard-room, and on seeing him 
Charley exclaimed, " * Behold, the conquering 
hero comes !' Why, I say, TrafiEord'' — ^his friend 
stopped him, smiling. " So no more at present. 
I know what you are going to say ; but do 
as I did — ^let the bull alone. To escape it I 
have run away from the drawing-room/' 

*' Have a game, Trafford ? '' And Charley 
handed him a cue. As they chalked their cues, 
standing round the fire, Charley said, '*You 
have been so engaged of late that you have 
hardly looked at the newspapers, but Hamilton, 
whom I found at Broadmear, thinks that we 
may be sent oflf before very long. He saw last 
evening's paper this morning at B . War 



is already begun.'' There was a silence, and 
Trafford had no inclination to attend to 
billiards. He became thoughtful and grave. 

The pleasant past, the too happy present, 
and the unknown future, quickly passed in 
array before his mind. 

" Sit down, Charley," he said ; " never mind 
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billiards now; let us liave a little more talk 
about your news. I have indeed been in a 
pleasant dream/' 

The friends had not for some weeks had 
time for such an interrupted and confidential 
talk as the present opportunity afforded^ and 
as it ended Trafford rose^ saying, ''Well^ 
Charley, we must leave the future with God. 
Duty is the soldier's watchword, you know ; 
when called^ he must go forward, whatever 
he may leave behind. We will not mention 
the subject upstairs ; " his usual consideration 
for others pushing self aside. He knew what 
they would feel at the breaking up of the 
circle, and he had a lingering hope, perhaps, 
that *' the time was not yet." 

It was an evening of subdued happiness 
to Trafford. *There was a sofb consciousness 
in Mabel's manner and an agitation in her 
voice, as if stirred by much emotion, which, 
with her changing colour, thrilled Traf- 
ford's heart. He felt that she knew how 
dear she was to him, and he had a strong hope 
that his love was returned. There was within 
him, to sadden this bright hope, the thought 
of war. He had no opportunity of speaking 
to Mabel alone that evening as he had wished, 
but he did manage a few words unheard by 
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any but her, as they were all dispersing for 
the night. Charley had gone to the billiard- 
room for a letter he had left there. Lady 
Sebright was standing, candle in hand, at the 
drawing-room door. " Good-night, Captain 
Trafford,^' said the old lady; '^I hope you 
will not feel any the worse for your exertions 
to-day. It has been a day of excitement to you, 
I think, as well as to Mabel ; she looks pale 
now. Pleasant dreams,^' she added, smiling. 
'^ No nightmare of bulls ;^^ and she went up 
to her room. 

"Miss Ashton, I fear it has been a day 
of excitement and fatigue to you; but to 
me'' — and he spoke with great emotion — 
" it has been one of happiness. I have here 
safe the flower you gave me this morning ; '* 
and he took an envelope out of his waistcoat- 
pocket, and showed her the sprig of jasmine 
within. '^ Lest it might be lost in the rainy 
ride, I took it out and put it in a place of 
safety. I shall never part with it," 

No paleness in Mabel's cheeks now, but a 
bright beautiful colour. Her eyes were moist 
with happy tears. She had no time to 
reply, as Charley was returning ; but as Traf- 
ford held her hand firmly in his own, as he 
wished her good-night, she said, in a low tone. 
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'' Good- night. God bless you. Captain Traf- 
f ord ! " 

*' Glad to see you both down to breakfast 
this morning/^ said the old Baronet, as he 
stood by the fire in the breakfast-room the 
next morning. Mabel and her aunt entered 
at the door, as Charley and his friend stepped 
through the open window. 

" Now, uncle,^^ said Charley, " there are 
four of us come in, which are the two you 
are so glad to see ? '^ 

"Well, I have seen my wife before, this 
morning, you know. I alluded to the hero and 
heroine of yesterday.^' Captain TrafEord and 
Mabel, the two whose names were thus 
coupled together, looked at each other for 
an instant, but Mabel dropped her eyes at 
the joyous expression in Trafford's. 

" I am left in the cold, then,^^ said Charley ; 
"and must console myself with breakfast/' 

The arrangements for the day were dis- 
cussed. Mabel had some visits to make for 
her aunt, among their poorer neighbours, and 
to carry to them some of Lady Sebright's 
good things ; Sir John was engaged with his 
bailiff; and the two young officers had the 
day to themselves. 

It was settled that they should go on a 
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fishing excursion, some distance off, thougli 
Trafford did not care for the sport, and 
accompanied Charley more as camarade than 
angler. However, he donned his gray tweed, 
and, with fishing basket over his shoulder, 
he looked a noble specimen of a thorough 
English country gentleman. Mabel was glad 
of the quiet which her morning walk would 
give her. She longed to be alone and to 
think, to muse over Guy Trafford's words 
and tender manner, to examine her own heart, 
which told her a tale at which Trafford would 
have rejoiced, could he have heard it. 

Lunch was over, and Mabel and her aunt 
were sitting together in the drawing-room on 
that bright September afternoon. The day 
had been glorious, and the window was open, 
and the fragrance of autumn^s last flowers 
was wafted on the breeze. The baying of the 
dogs in the kennel, not liking their day of 
idleness, came ever and anon on the air. 
Lady Sebright occasionally looked up from 
her writing at her niece, who sat abstracted 
in thought in a low seat by the window. Her 
hands, from which had dropped her knitting, 
lay in her lap ; a slight smile on her parted 
lips showed how pleasant was the abstiac- 
tion. 
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*' Mr. Moncrief/' anuounced Morris. Mabel 
rose np with a start, and shaking off her 
dreamy mood^ hastened to help her aunt in 
entertaining the visitor. Mr. Moncrief paid 
rather a long visit ; at last he rose to go, when 
voices on the lawn outside the window bespoke 
the return of the anglers. They sprung lightly 
into the room, 'and Mr. Moncrief was delighted 
to see Trafford, whose mother he knew well. 
aAfter shaking hands^ he said^ ''I saw Mrs. 
TrafEord the other day ; I don't think she 
looked very well ; she laments your absence 
too, and said, 'home is not home with- 
out him.''' A half -uttered exclamation — al- 
most a cry — caused them to look round, and 
they saw Mabel, who had been standing by the 
window, pleased to see the unexpected meeting 
now apparently fainting. She would have 
fallen, though trying to grasp the back of 
a chajir^ had not Trafford hastened forward 
and caught her in his arms. One long- 
drawn sigh, and then, as she instinctively 
felt whose arms were round her, she struggled 
to recover herself and regain self-possession. 
She so far succeeded, as to withdraw herself 
from him, and to say, with an effort, '^ Please 
let me alone, it is only a sudden faintness." 

" She was fatigued and over-excited yester- 
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day ; I knew she was/' exclaimed Lady Seb- 
right in consternation. ''Mr. Moncrief, 
please excuse me, I must help her upstairs.'' 

Mabel was deathly white, but she rose, and, 
putting aside Captain TraflFord's offered assist- 
ance, she took Charley's arm, saying, "Dear 
aunt, don't mind me, please ; I only felt faint 
for a moment; I shall feel better in my room." 

Trafford was hurt and dismayed. Mabel 
was evidently offended with him ; her manner 
was cold and distant. What had he done ? 
The quick eye of love discerned in an instant 
that she had taken Charley's arm, and had 
put aside his — Guy's — help because he had 
offended her. Mr. Moncrief, of course, 
perceived nothing of this ; he only saw that 
Miss Ashton was suddenly indisposed ; and as 
he had been going before the two young men 
came in, he now, after expressing a hope that 
Miss Ashton would soon be better, took his 
leave. 

" Mabel, my darling," said Lady Sebright, 
when alone with her in her room, ''what is 
the matter ? Tou seemed so well all day ; 
indeed, while I was writing I looked at you 
once or twice and you appeared so well and 
happy." 

" Please don't, aunt, please don't," said poor 
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Mabel, hastily ; " it is but a sudden faintneas 

and sickness ; don't mind me ;" and as she 

sank in a chair she covered her face with her 
hands. 

Her aunt stood and looked at her in the 
greatest consternation, utterly perplexed and 
bewildered. Her niece was not only ill, but 
so unlike herself. 

Mabel looked up. " Aunt, don't think me 
unkind^ but I should like to be alone for a 
time. I cannot come down to dinner to-day, 
nor perhaps to-morrow, nor the next day ; '* 
she almost wailed out^ as she felt that perhaps 
TrafEord's visit would last some time longer. 
'' Kiss me, dear aunt, and please leave me.'' 
The kind and affectionate old lady put her 
arm round her. 

'* Mabel, darling, remember you are ever as 
my own daughter ; always give me the con- 
fidence you would to a mother; remember 
thisj my child, whether ill in mind or body." 

She closed the door gently, and went back 
to the drawing-room. There she found Traf- 
ford walking up and down in a most perturbed 
state of mind. He went up hurriedly to Lady 
Sebright. '* How is Miss Ashton ; what could 
be the cause of her sudden seizure ? " 

" I know no more than you, Captain Traf- 
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ford ; we had a very qniet morning together, 
and after lunch Mr. Moncrief called and stayed 
on till yon and Charley returned/' 

" But, Lady Sebright,'' said poor Traflford, 
''I feel I have in some way offended her, and it 
must be since the morning. Miss Ashton would 
not just now receive any help from' me, and I 
think you have seen what my hopes have been 
with regard to her of late. What does it all 
mean ? " 

** I have seen. Captain Traffbrd — ^and with 
much pleasure — ^a growing attachment, as I 
hoped, between my -dear niece and yourself. 
I have never uttered a word to you, or to her, 
or to any one on the subject, lest the faintest 
touch should draw aside too soon the veil 
from her feelings ; besides, yours should be 
the hand to do that. I, like yourself, thought 
Mabel's manner strange to you, but, indeed, 
she is quite unlike herself; she has begged 
me to leave her alone, and is now locked in 
her room." 

No conclusion could be arrived at, no idea 
formed, as to the cause of Mabel's attack. 
Sir John missed her gentle attentions and 
pretty winning Iways at the dinner-table, 
where she always sat by his side ; and though 
Charley tried to keep up some conversation 
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tlie dinner went off depressingly, and was not 
in its usual cteerful character. After dinner^ 
Lady Sebright went up to Mabel's room ; she 
found it was locked^ and not liking to disturb 
her niece, quietly retired. 

Something was amiss; and, feeling how 
helpless she was in the matter, she could only 
hope that whatever it might be it would be 
dispersed in as quick^ and perhaps as 
mysterious a way as it had appeared. But 
my readers, I imagine, have been more quick 
to perceive the occasion of Mabel's distress 
than Lady Sebright. 

Mr. Moncrief's words had done all the mis- 
chief : " Mrs. Trafford.'' 

Was Trafford, then, really married ? and 
had Gay been amusing himself at her expense 
and pandering to his own vanity ? 

The words, '^Mrs. Trafford laments your 
absence, and says, ' Home is not home without 
you.'" What a tale they told — of a wife, 
affectionate and loving, but neglected ! The 
words had fallen like cold lead on her heart, 
and had burnt like hot iron into her brain, 
'* Home is not home without him!" Who that 
had once loved Trafford, and been beloved by 
him, could not echo this ? 

Poor Mabel! she felt bewildered and 
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stnnned. She had raised him on snch a 
high pedestal of excellence, and proportion- 
ately heavy was the blow of hia fall. After 
a tearfhl night of much strife within, she so 
far gained the victory, that she put aside all 
hopes of happiness in the future for herself, 
and determined that she would endeavour to 
bear her cross gently, and not because her 
own life was wretched would she shed gloom 
on that of others. 

In pursuance of this resolution she pro- 
posed to go downstairs in the evening, 
while the rest were at dinner, and then, under 
cover of her aunt's and uncle's presence, to 
meet Trafford. His eyes — those deep, wistful 
eyes — ^she dreaded to encounter ; but it must 
be done. It was with trembling hands she 
began her dressing. She was dismayed at the 
white and wan face reflected in her glass. She 
had not the heart to take any pains with her 
toilet; yet her self-respect forbade her 
appearing as if crushed in spirit. After 
having arranged her hair as usual, she 
wrapped a large, loose, grey silk peignoir 
round her, and descended the stairs, then 
entering the little inner drawing-room, she 
threw herself on the sofa, endeavouring to 
stop the beating of her heart, and gain 
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courage before the entrance of the gentlemen 
to tea. 

But the evening she anticipated was not 
before her. 

When the dinner was but half through, a 
telegram arrived from Trafford Court — " Mrs. 
TrafFord is ill ; pray return/' Handing it over 
to Lady Sebright, Guy said, "I must go to- 
night ; '^ then, turning to Sir John, " will you 
allow me. Sir John, to have a horse tb the 
station to catch the ten o'clock train ? '' 

" No, indeed/' said the old Baronet ; " you 
shall not go in such an inhospitable way. The 
brougham is entirely at your service; but, 
believe me. Captain Traflford, we shall deeply 
regret your departure and the cause of 
it." 

'* Indeed, that is true," exclaimed poor 
Lady Sebright, as she returned the telegram 
to Guy. '^ It does seem that troubles never 
come singly ; just when Mabel is in such a 
strange state. I shall particularly miss you. 
Captain Trafford." 

Guy's heart ached. He had learnt to love 
the old people ; and as to Mabel, she had, as 
we know, possessed herself of that especial 
love which he never could recall. Mabel had 
become a part of himself. 
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" Will you excnse me, while I go and put 
up my things ? And if I may, I will just go j 
into the little drawing-room, and write a note, 
about which I am very anxious/' 

" Certainly, Captain Trafiford ; you always i 
must consider yourself at home. It would 
grieve us much if you did not/' 

" I am afraid I have been too happy, and too 
much at home here, dear Lady Sebright," 
replied Guy, in the fulness of his heart. '' No, 
Charley, you can't help me,'' he said, stopping 
his friend, who was rising from the table; 
*' don't leave your aunt and uncle ; I shall 
be quicker by myself." And Trafiford left the 
room, as Sir John rang the bell to order the 
carriage. 

Trafiford was a favourite with all the servants, 
and they, as well as Mabel's own maid, thought 
they could guess what kept him so long at 
The Woodlands, and why Miss Ashton always 
looked so bright and happy. As the news 
came of this sudden departure, the maid 
hastened up to tell her young mistress. 

'* Oh, Miss Ashton, it is so sad. There is a 
telegraph come for Captain Trafiford ; he has 
got to go home. Miss; Mrs. TrafPord's ill." 
Mabel started up; her heart sank; she 
almost dreaded his going, as much as she 
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dreaded to meet him. She had no time to 
reply, for the maid's quick ears detected hia 
foot on the stairs, and she wisely withdrew. 
He came in, not knowing any one was there, 
much less did he expect to see Mabel. 

Now, at sight of her he stood for a minute 
irresolute, then went up to the table near her 
sofa. He spoke gravely and sadly. ''Miss 
Ashton, I am very grieved at your illness; 
I just came in here to write you a few lines 
before I go. I am so afraid I have in some 
way offended you. Perhaps you have heard 
that I am going away to-night; I have a 
telegram from TrafEord Court.'' 

Mabel felt she must speak, though the 
words seemed to stick in her throat. '* I am 
sorry to hear of your bad news. Captain 
Trafford. I hope on your arrival you will 
find your virife better." 

" My wife ! " exclaimed Trafford, thinking 
for the minute that Mabel really must be out 
of her mind ; *' my wife ! what do you mean, 
Miss Ashton ? " 

" I thought," said Mabel, falteringly, ** that 
you had a telegram to say Mrs. Trafford is 

" So I have, unhappily ; but it is my 
mother." 
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'* Your mother ! I thought it was your 
wife/^ gasped Mabel. 

At first, an expression of surprise passed 
over Traflford's . face ; then, as he gathered the 
full meaning of her words, it gave way to 
indignation — honest indignation; and he ex- 
claimed, with some warmth, ^[ What a dis- 
honourable man you must deem me. Miss 
Ashton; how utterly lost to ideas of right 
and wrong ! Being married, to come here 
representing myself as a single man, and in 
return for all the kindness and hospitality of 
Sir John, to seek to win his niece's love ! May 
I ask, since when you have held me in this 
estimation V^ He stood in front of her, with 
a face expressing sternness and pain. ]\[abel 
rose, and clasping her hands, faced him. Con- 
flicting emotions almost choked her. Joy, at 
finding Trafford was not only free, but the 
upright man of honour she had grown to love ; 
sorrow, at having wronged him ; fear of having 
estranged him by her manner and words; 
pain, for his anxiety and hurried departure, — 
all rushed over her as a whirlwind. 

" Oh, Captain Trafford ! Pray forgive me 
for having even in thought wronged you for 
an hour; it was not till yesterday that I 
made the cruel mistake." 
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'* May I ask again what then occasioned it V* 
said TrafEord, gravely. 

It was no time for reticence. 

'^ It was Mr. Moncrief : he said he had seen 
Mrs. Trafford'' — and Mabel almost gasped out 
her words — *' and that Mrs. Traflford lamented 
your absence, saying, 'Home was not homo 
without you.' I thought it was your wife; 
and the shock was cruel.'' Mabel's face 
crimsoned, as she felt how much she was 
revealing. But his confidence must be restored 
before he left ; he must not go away a pained 
and sorrowful man. '^ And, Captain Trafford," 
she added, almost inaudibly, "you were present, 
and you know how the blow overwhelmed 
me." And she hid her face in her hands. 

The hands were gently removed and held 
fast in one of his. Guy put his arm round 
her. '^ Mabel, it was in this room we promised 
to be friends for ever. Never, never must we 
doubt one another. Here let us plight our 
troth. I am yours, and yours only. If it 
please God my mother recovers, I will return, 
and then may I claim you for my own? 
Answer me, Mabel, my beloved." 

For all answer she laid her head on his 
shoulder, saying, " Oh, Guy, yesterday I 
thought my heart would break." 
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He bent down and kissed her tenderly. 

The crunching of wheels on the gravel 
told that the carriage was driving round. 

" Now, Mabel, my love, I must go. I must 
say good-bye. God bless you, darling ! " 

"Oh, Guy," said Mabel, with a quivering 
voice, " my cruel mistake ! It has lost me so 
many hours which might have been spent with 
you. I have been sadly punished, but I can*t 
forgive myself for having wronged you." 

'' Mabel, dearest, listen to me. You must 
not give way to any self-reproaches. Re- 
member your own words to me in this very 
room at my mistake : ' Many a cloudy 
morning turns out a fine day.' God grant 
it may be so. Once more, good-bye !" Again 
he kissed her cheek and lips. A minute more, 
and Guy was gone. 

As Mabel stood where he left her, she cast 
her eyes round the room, and oh, how 
changed it all appeared ! Gould this be the 
same, the very same room which Guy had so 
brightened by his presence ? By that table 
he had stood with folded arms. 

What a cruel blank did his absence create. 

All the deeper did Mabel feel this, because 
hitherto, until he came, her heart had been 
untouched. 
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'^ Captain Trafford was just in time/' 
Somers said, ''to catch the train; and he 
expected to reach Trafford Court in about 
six hours, Sir John/' This from Morris. 

When Lady Sebright came up to tea, she 
found Mabel there — ^half smiles, half tears. 
''Oh, aunt,'' she said, "how wicked I have 
been ! " And she proceeded to relieve her 
overwrought feelings by telling her kind old 
aunt all. 

" I am so glad, Mabel ; I am so rejoiced ; it 
does my heart good to hear it. There will be 
no doubting in future, I trust. Captain Traf- 
ford is one of the most noble, upright, and 
true natures I have ever met ; and I have 
lived some time, my dear child.*' 

"Aunt, I can't forgive myself ; I ought to 
have known him better; his honest anger 
spoke volumes for his truthf ulaess ; but, oh, 
how ashamed of myself it made me ! Aunt, I 
was very wretched; to love, and yet doubt 
him, was dreadful." 

A telegram for Mabel the next day, just 
announcing Guy's arrival, and that his mother 
was better. 

Though the words of that yellow paper 
were not in Trafford's handwriting, yet it 
emanated from him, and was his first message 
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to her, and, accordingly, it was laid by and 
cherislied. 

There came a long letter the next day, 
written by his mother^s bedside — an outpour- 
ing of his love, his late happy visit, and his 
hope of returning to claim her. 

Mabel, we may be sure, was not slow to 
assure Guy of all he wished. Her letters were 
such as to satisfy Guy's loving heart and fas- 
tidious taste. 

Mrs. Trafford's illness had been a sudden 
attack from a chill. She had been sitting out 
in the garden, superintending the gardener's 
removal of her flowers. She took cold; in- 
flammation of the lungs was the consequence ; 
and at the time her son was summoned she was 
in a high fever. Her illness took a turn before 
he arrived, and she was now slowly recovering, 
and liked to have her dear son with her. She 
liked to hear all about his visit to The Wood- 
lands, where his prolonged stay had aroused 
her suspicions that there must be some great 
attraction. 

Mrs. Trafford was a woman of strong will, 
rather stem and haughty, but devotedly at- 
tached to her son, and rather too tenacious of 
him. 

Though Guy gave her many interesting 
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details about liis visits and of the hoapitality 
he received, he thought he would wait until, 
his mother got well before he told her of his 
engagement. 

However, the mother's heart guessed that 
the fascinating, gentle, self sacrificing Mabel 
Ashton had won her son's heart. 

Mrs. Trafford was anxious to see Mabel, to 
be enabled to form her own judgment, and 
see if any one were really found worthy of that 
son of whom she was so proud and fond. 

A fortnight has passed, each day bringing 
little missives to Mabel, and making her so 
supremely happy that she became radiant in 
her happiness. Charley had left for London 
the morning of the day of which we are about 
to speak. Sir John, his wife, and Mabel were 
sitting together by the fire in the eyening, 
when another of those yellow papers was 
brought in by Morris — those papers so full of 
importance, bringing so often tidings of 
sorrow or joy. Morris handed the salver to 
Mabel, and noiselessly withdrew. 

Hurriedly she cast her eyes over it. " Oh, 
Guy ! '' she exclaimed. '^ Oh, aunt, I must see 
him ! '' 

*' Mabel, dearest, is it from him ? Is he ill ? 
What is the matter ? *' 
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'^ Oh, aunt, he is ordered to the Crimea the 
day after to-morrow,*^ she gasped out. 

The telegram was as follows: ''I will try 
and be at The Woodlands to-morrow ; it will 
be late at night. I shall be leaving Fox and 
Blackwood's, army agents, by the eight 
o'clock mail. I can have but two hours at 
The Woodlands. We are under orders to start 
for the Crimea the following day.'' 

Mabel turned to Sir John. ^^ Uncle, I 
must go to London. He has only a few hours 
before him; his time is precious; he must 
not lose any by conjiog down here. Uncle, I 
must be at Fox and Blackwood's to-morrow 
afternoon, if all be well, and prevent his 
coming. I will start in the morning, and take 
"Wilson [her maid] with me." Mabel's self- 
possession returned, as she thought only of 
Guy, and what would be best for him. 

''I will go with you too, my dear," said 
Sir John j " I should not like you to go to 
the army agents alone, and you will wish to 
be to the last with Captain Trafford; and 
there may be hurry and confusion. I had 
better be with you, I am sure. Captain Traf- 
ford would not consider Wilson protection 
enough for you." 

" Dear uncle, how kind you are ! " said 
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Mabel^ as she rose^ and^ throwing her arms 
around his neck, kissed his cheek. '^Yoa 
see^ uncle^ Guy says he will call at Fox's at 
eight o'clock^ so I think if we start in the 
morning we had better leave our things at 
an hotel and then drive to the agents and 
either leave a message or wait for him/^ And 
thus it was arranged. 

The morning rose, misty and foggy. The 
bright month of October was drawing to a 
close. The shadow of war was cast over the 
homes of England. Nature even seemed to 
sympathise with the gloomy future. 

Before setting out, Mabel had gone into 
the little drawing-room, and, kneeling down 
on the spot where she and Guy had plighted 
their troth, she prayed for his safety, his 
life, and his return, and God's abiding bless- 
ing on him. It was with an aching heart 
she left The Woodlands, with her uncle, on 
that cold, misty, cheerless mom. 

It was a sad and silent journey. 

They reached London in the afternoon, as it 
was getting dark» The lamps were lighted, and 
the fog was thick and oppressive. They drove 
at once to Fox and Blackwood's, to enquire 
whether Trafford had been there,, and if his 
appointment for eight o'clock still held good. 
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Sir Jolin asked to be shown into a private 
room^ and expressed a wish to see one of the 
partners. Mr. Fox came, and cast a furtive 
glance at Mabel^ who was closely veiled ; then 
tnmed to Sir John, who introduced himself 
and his niece in his usual dignified and high- 
bred manner. 

" Mr. Fox, we received a telegram last 
evening from Captain Guy Trafiford, announc- 
ing his departure to-morrow afternoon for the 
Crimea. He said he would run down to my 
place, The Woodlands, to bid us farewell. He 
could not reach us till near midnight, and then 
could stop but for an hour or so. To save 
him the journey, and the time which must 
be so precious to him, my niece and I have 
come up to London. He said he should be here 
at eight o'clock this evening. This is why I 
venture to trouble you. You expect him 
here ? '' 

Mr. Fox bowed. " Captain Traflfori is sure 
to be to his time. Sir John; he is not 
only punctual as a military man, but he keeps 
to his word in the smallest matters.'' 

" Mr. Fox, I may as well tell you at once 
that Captain Trafford is very dear to us, and, 
indeed, he is engaged to my niece. This 
departure is a cruel blow to her." 
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A sob from the veiled^ slight figure reached 
Mr. Fox's ear, and he felt for the angaish 
which he could well understand was wringing 
the heart of Captain TrafEord's betrothed. 

^' I am truly grieved for the young lady. I 
myself, Sir John, have a sorrowing home. I 
have a son also going ofE to-morrow ; and my 
wife and daughter have been in tears ever 
since the order came. This war is a dreadful 
business, Sir John, but it is forced upon 
England; the Czar has pressed it upon us; 
it but remains for the men of England to do 
their duty, and the women to weep and 
pray.'' 

Mabel's heart acquiesced in Mr. Fox's words, 
and it a little soothed her loneliness to feel 
that the man before her, himself had a mourn- 
ing home, for a dear one bound for the same 
destination as her beloved Guy, the far-off 
Crimea. 

" Will your niece not take some refresh- 
ment, Sir John ? The young lady must be 
fatigued and anxious ; and she has, I fear, 
much yet to go through to try her strength." 

^' I am, and so is my niece, much obliged 
by your courtesy, Mr. Fox, but I will take her 
to an hotel, and then return here a little be- 
fore eight o'clock. Will it be too much if I 
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ask you to allow tis the use of this or any 
other private room in which we may await 
Captain TrafiEord ? '' 

"This is quite at your service, Sir John; 
from this hour till the regiment starts, if it 
be any convenience to you," replied Mr. Fox, 
kindly. 

Mabel now spoke in a low voice, the sweet- 
ness of which fell sadly on the ear. " Uncle, 
if Captain Trafford should come before we 
return, before eight o'clock, and then Mr. 
Fox not see him, we might miss him ; could'nt 
I stay here ? '' 

" My dear Mabel, it is scarcely five o^olock ; 
what could you do here three hours ? '* 

" What could I do anywhere, dear uncle," 
and she lowered her voice to a whisper, " but 
wait and pray ? Oh, do let me stay ; I shall 
not then be so restless, in the fear of missing 
him." 

" Sir John," now broke in Mr. Fox, " if 
the young lady — I have not the pleasure of 
knowing her name'* — he bent forward to catch 
the name, '^ Miss Ashton," uttered in a low 
tone by Mabel — " if Miss Ashton would allow 
me to make a suggestion, she will perhaps 
assent to it. It would, I hope, meet her wishes 
and yours, Sir ; and it would afford me much 
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pleasnre. Let Miss Ashton remain here while 
you, Sir, go to the hotel ; one of my people 
shall bring in tea, or anything that she would 
like ; she shall not be in any way disturbed ; 
and perhaps I may add, that I am sure I 
am only expressing what would be Captain 
Trafford's wish, that Miss Ashton must take 
some refreshment/' 

" Thank you, Mr. Pox, you are very kind ; 
and though I am sorry to give so much 
trouble, I will accept your kindness. Uncle, 
dear,'' she added, turning to him, ''you will 
now let me stay." 

'' Yes, my dear, yes ; perhaps, after all, you 
will be more comfortable here in Mr. Pox's 
quiet room than at the hotel; let it be so/' 
Sir John then asked for news of his nephew, 
Mr. Charles Sebright, who, since his father's 
death, had been partly under his uncle's 
care, and was to him as a son. 

Mr. Fox was pleased to find that the lively 
young officer, who also made himself so much 
at home with Mr. Pox and his family, was the 
nephew of the fine old stately Baronet now 
with him, and whose cheques to Charley he 
had so often cashed for the young man. 

Mr. Fox had seen Charley a few hours pre- 
viously to Sir John's arrival, and he was 
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coming some time in the evening, or earlier, 
to make some final arrangements ; and he told 
the old Baronet this. 

After Sir John left to go to the hotel, Mabel 
took off her cloak and hat, and sat down by 
the fire, to await, as patiently as she could, 
the arrival of Guy. Presently, Mr. Fox came 
in himself to turn up the gas and make up 
the fire. He glanced at his visitor as she sat 
there, her hands listless in her lap, her face 
very pale, her heart evidently too engrossed 
by one subject to heed any outward surround- 
ings. In her sorrow, even, Mabel looked 
lovely. " No wonder,'* was Mr. Fox's mental 
comment, ''that at last Captain Trafford^s 
captivated ; and oh — ^poor thing ! God grant 
that he may return to her." 

Mechanically, Mabel drank her tea, and ate 
of what they brought her ; she was trying, for 
Guy's sake, to keep up her strength, to be 
brave and not break down. The clock on the 
mantel-piece chimed out the quarters, and 
though the chimes announced the departure of 
the hours as they passed, yet, nervously and 
restlessly, did she look at her watch, as the 
evening drew on. 

Half-past seven ! Her breath grew short, 
and her heart beat painfully; she could not 
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any longer sit still. She rose and paced up 
and down the little room^ with throbbings that 
coald not be quieted. At times^ she stopped 
to listen^ then mechanically resamed her walk, 
counting the squares on the carpet pattern^ so 
many of which she had to cross in reaching 
the end of the room. Who that has ever 
watched, and waited, does not know the 
hundred and one devices employed, to dis- 
tract the attention from the silent slowness of 
the passing hours f 

At last the door opened gently. A manly 
and noble figure hurriedly entered the room ; 
and, throwing his strong arms round the 
trembling Mabel^ Guy Trafford pressed her 
closely within them. 

" Mabel, my own beloved Mabel, it was not 
thus in sorrow I hoped we should meet, and 
that I should claim my darling.^' 

" Oh, Guy, my love, my love I '* was all 
she could say, as she laid her head on his 
breast, and burst into an agony of tears. 

For a few minutes no more words were 
spoken; feelings were too deep and sore; 
then, as he stooped to kiss her fondly, he 
•said, "Mabel, my darling, do not cry so 
bitterly ; every tear you shed falls heavy on 
my heart. My time is short, and we have 
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mach to say to one another/' Again he 
kissed her fervently. With a great effort 
Mabel checked her rising tears, but con- 
vulsive sobs would every now and then burst 
from her aching heart. 

" It is most kind and thoughtful of you, my 
darling, to come up to me, and dear old Sir 
John to bring you, and himself take care of 
you ; he truly deserves my warmest thanks. 
You are mine, you know, now, and, if God 
wills, I yet shall come and claim you. 
I did not know,'' he said, after a short 
silence, "that the world could be such a 
paradise, till I went to The Woodlands, and 
knew yoU| Mabel." 

"Don't, oh, please don't, Guyl don't talk 
of the happy past ; I can't bear it. We must 
now only think of the short present we 
have together; our future we must leave to 
God." 

By degrees she calmed down, under 
his soothing words and influence, and Guy 
told her that he had confided to his mother 
his love and hopes, and their engagement. He 
had intended, he said, waiting his mother's 
perfect recovery before mentioning his own 
affairs to her, but the sudden summons had 
made it desirable that she should know his 
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exact position^ and what his wishes were 
should he fall in battle. With a strenuous 
effort^ Mabel kept calm^ only she involuntarily 
drew round her, tighter and closer, the arm 
that encircled her, and he felt the trembling 
of the hand he held fast in his own. 

"My mother is longing to see you, and 
welcome you as her daughter ; and when 
you leave London, my Mabel, will you go 
to her, and give her this from me?'' He 
bent and impressed a kiss on her forehead. 
A little more earnest talk, when Mabel 
suddenly asked, in a kind of terror, " Oh, 
Guy I if you should be wounded, may I go 
to you ? I would take Wilson with me, and 
would not be in the least afraid ; oh, Guy, say 
I may ! '' 

"My beloved one, my promised wife, 
listen to me. I cannot say that you may. If 
it were in England that I were on a sick or 
dying bed, 1 should yearn for your loving 
presence, your gentle care, your dear hands 
to tend me '' — and here he pressed them to 
his lips — "but in the Crimea, among such 
fearful sights and sounds, as only a camp at the 
seat of war can produce, I could not hear of 
such a thing. The very idea of what you 
were seeing and hearing, and all the priva- 
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tions a delicate woman — and that woman you^ 
my darling — ^wonld have to undergo, would 
keep me in such a state of anxiety and dis- 
tress that I should be truly in a state of fever 
of mind worse than any fever of the body. 
If I should be wounded, it will be a con- 
solation to me to know that my darling is 
with my mother, loved and cherished, as my 
promised wife. And for the rest, my beloved, 
it is good to be able to leave all in God's 
hands. Mabel, sweet one, you have not to 
learn that now.'' 

The clock on the mantel-piece chimed the 
quarters; it was half- past eight o'clock, and 
then entered Sir John. He had been true to 
time, but on learning from Mr. Fox that Captain 
Trafford had arrived, and was with his niece, 
and knowing that he and Mabel must have so 
much to say to one another, and that it would 
be their last opportunity for many a long and 
weary month, he forbore disturbing them till 
half an hour had elapsed. He had scarcely 
finished his greeting to Trafford, and his ex- 
pression of sorrow at his departure, than a 
knock at the door and Charley's voice was 
heard, no longer joyous and merry, but grave 
and full of feeling. 

" They told me you were all here, and I 
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gaessed the rest. I am so glad^ dear Mabel^ 
and yet so sorry ; ^' and tears trembled in the 
bright blue eyes. " It is horrid work to say 
good-bye,'* he continued, hurriedly, "but it 
must be, and Gk>d knows best/' Charley was 
quite sobered, not from fear of facing the war^— 
no, he was a true and gallant English soldier-— 
but from the pain of parting from all those he 
loved so well. He also felt for Mabel, whose 
position with regard to his friend he now dis- 
covered ; and for his friend, the dangers that 
he would have to pass through, if he ever lived 
to return to Mabel, and — if he did not 1 He 
turned to his friend. " TrafEord, we have much 
to do to-night, under orders, you know, for 
to-morrow. We have to start, I think, by the 
S.W. line for Southampton, don't we ? " 

Guy gave an affirmative movement, and then 
turning to Mabel, he said, " My darling, the 
time has come. Charley must bid you good- 
bye, then will be my bitter hour. The last 
good-bye must be mine." 

Mabel sobbed quietly; she could not restrain 
the tears which, rain- like, ran down her cheeks. 
It was too much for poor Charley. 

'^ Mabel, my dear, ever-afEectionate cousin, 
good-bye ; may God bless you ! Good-bye, my 
dear, kind, and generous uncle. Give my aSec- 
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tionate love to my aunt, and tell her that if I 
Bhoald fall I shall have a soldier's death in 
obeying the call of duty/' 

He then wrung his uncle's hand, and, kiss- 
ing Mabel once or twice affectionately, hurried 
away. 

Then it was that Mabel unreservedly again 
gave way. She threw her arms round Trafford, 
sobbing out the sad refrain, ^' Oh, Guy, my love, 
my love V^ Guy's arms encircled her, and, re- 
gardless of Sir John's presence, he pressed 
kisses on her soft hair as her head lay on his 
breast, on her cheek, and on her lips. 

'' Mabel, my beloved I my own one ! for my 
sake, be brave. The bitter hour is come, my 
darling. I must say, farewell.'* 

'* Not yet, Gny, oh, not yet !" and she wept 
on. Then a thought struck her and she suddenly 
looked up. " This must not be ' farewell/ To- 
morrow I will be at the station to see you off. 
Do not this time say me nay, Guy. I will be 
brave after to-night," she added, falteringly ; 
''but I must see you off. Uncle, dear, you 
will go with me ?" 

" Yes, my darling, yes ; we will go together, 
if you will promise not to distress Captain 
Trafford by breaking down again.*' 

Trafford kissed her fondly and tenderly, and 
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then^ 843 on that happy rainy day he took her 
hand and placed it on his arm, leading her to 
the carriage, so now, he drew her arm within 
his own and led her to the cab waiting at the 
Army Agent^Q door on that raw drizzling 
October night. 

A night of much prayer, but little rest, and 
Mabel rose in the morning, pale but firm. She 
would not add to Trafford's distress ; she would 
keep back tears, at least, till he was gone. He 
should be spared by her from anything that 
could farther give him pain. 

Sir John looked at her as they met at break- 
fast, but he purposely made no remark that 
could in any way disturb her outward calm. 
After a hurried breakfast, such as it was — ^a 
cup of cofiee and a piece of toast, which he in- 
sisted Mabel should swallow — he rang the 
bell, ordered a cab, and, handing her in, they 
drove off to the railway-station. What painful 
sights and sounds there presented them- 
selves ! What a scene of bustle and commo- 
tion! Soldiers' baggage, ofiicers' luggage, 
shivering, crying children, and weeping, des- 
perate women ! A military band was playing 
at intervals ^' The girl we left behind us,'' and 
" Will ye na come back ?*' thus adding to the 
pathos of the hour. 
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Sir John felt Mabel press tightly his arm^ 
and he guessed that her quick sight had de- 
tected Captain TraflFord among his men. 

'' Uncle/' she whispered, while a faint flash 
at the sight of Guy passed over her pale 
cheeks, ^' he is busy now ; we won't go up to 
him yet ; let us wait/' 

They drew back into the shadow of one of 
the pillars of the platform, and watched him 
with the deepest interest. As the engine got 
up her steam, the weeping of the women became 
louder; and the bustle seemed to increase 
rather than diminish, as the men took their 
seats. Some women tried frantically to get in 
the carriages, and were scarcely held back by 
the porters. Ten minutes only remained, and 
Mabel saw TraflFord turn, as if in expectation, 
to that part of the platform where the pas- 
sengers arrived, and she now hurried her 
uncle forward. Guy saw them. ''We have 
been here all this time, my love," she said, 
calmly, as she passed her arm through his. 
A closer pressure still. '* Just like my 
Mabel," he whispered. They had time but 
for few words; the commanding oflicer gave 
his last orders, and was about to enter his 
carriage. 

Guy bent down and kissed Mabel fervently. 
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'' May the dear Lord have you in His holy 
keeping, my Mabel I " 

*'May He bless you, and bring you safe 
home, Guy, my love, my love ! " 

Oh, with what a wail was this uttered, 
and how did the words dwell on Guy^s 
memory I Sir John took her gently from 
him, and there^ among weeping women, crying 
children, busy railway officials, and a crowd of 
curious spectators, the pair stood — ^the old, 
grey-headed man, and the young and lovely 
woman — watching the train as it steamed out 
of the station with its living freight of 
England^ s gallant and brave, watching it till 
it became a speck, and when lost to sight, only 
the heart-breaking anguish left behind, told 
where it had been. 
I They were to remain at the hotel till after 
Trafford had left England. A few loving lines 
reached Mabel the foUowing morning, hurriedly 
written in pencil in the railway carriage, and 
posted at Southampton. Later in the day 
came another precious missive, dated on board, 
and sent off by the pilot as the ship left 
Southampton Water for the seat of war. 

Mabel had told her uncle of Guy's wish that 
she should go and see his mother, and it was 
arranged that they would go down to Traf- 
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ford Court that afternoon, leave the luggage 
and the maid at the nearest station^ and drive 
over to the Court. 

On arriving there. Sir John gave his card 
to the servant, saying that he and his niece 
had the previous day seen Captain Trafford 
off, and, at his wish, had called to see his 
mother, before returning to The Woodlands. 

Mrs. Trafford was upstairs in her boudoir. 
Her eyes betokened tears, and she was grave, 
even to severity. Her grief took such a stern- 
ness, that it almost seemed to repel, iu stead of 
inviting, sympathy; but it had always been 
thus with her. She was haughty by nature, 
and reticent, but her heart was capable of 
strong affection, and, as her son had once said 
of her, she loved " with iron force.'' Her affec- 
tion, when once given, was true and uuflinching, 
and her eon she idolized. 

''I will see Miss Ashton up here,'' she said 
to the maid, who brought her Sir John's card 
and message from the butler. ^* Show Sir John 
into the drawing-room, and say I beg he will 
excuse my coming down ; for I have not yet 
recovered from my late illness." 

Mrs. Trafford stood up by the fire, to 
receive MabeL Tall and stately, in her loose 
black silk wrapper, with a costly Brussels lace 
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cap on her head^ she looked a noble, dignified 
woman^ bat more to be feared than loved. 

Mabel, the beloved of her son^ entered the 
boudoir. She had left her cloak in the drawing- 
room^ and her graceful figure at once attracted 
the eye, but her whole appearance betokened 
sorrow. Her cheeks were pale^ dark rims under 
the eyes^ the eyes themselves still full of tears. 
She came forward, evidently with a purpose, 
without any thought of self. Mrs. Trafi'ord^s 
heart yearned towards the girl who thus loved 
her son. As she came forward to meet her, 
Mabel advanced quickly, but quietly, bent 
forward, and before Mrs. Trafibrd was aware, 
pressed a kiss on her forehead. 

"Guy bade me give you this.^* Her lips 
trembled, and her voice quivered. 

Mrs. TrafEord's heart was at once won. 
She drew Mabel close to her, saying, "My 
dear daughter, thank you for bringing me 
this affectionate token." 

Contrary to her usual cold manner, Mrs. 
Trafford kissed repeatedly the weeping girl, 
whose heart was well-nigh broken for Guy. 
The mother felt that her son was appreciated, 
prized, and loved. 

At once a perfect understaading and 
mutual affection was established between 
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the mother and the betrothed of Guy Traf- 
ford. A strong wish rose on the part of 
Mrs. TraflTord that Mabel should remain 
"with her. She saw also that Mabel was in 
a forced and strained tension^ and that she 
would require motherly love and attention; 
and this she yearned to give her. Gently 
placing Mabel in an arm chair, and seating 
herself by her side, she talked wisely and 
soothingly. 

"And now, my dear daughter, I ought 
to see Sir John. I shrink from it, but "he 
has been so kind to Guy, so considerate, 
too, during these mournful days, I must try 
and see him.*' 

''^ Mother,'' said Mabel, in a low, tremulous, 
sweet voice, "Mother, dear, uncle is so kind 
and noble-hearted, I should like you to know 
him. He (and my aunt also), both love Guy. 
Uncle took me up to see him to the very last, 
waited and watched with me at the statioji, 
and then brought me here. He thinks so 
much of Guy ; and, if you could see him, you 
would see how gentle and kind a nature he 
has. He has been a father to me." 

" No wonder,'* thought Mrs. TrafEord, " if 
such be his character that his niece is so 
refined and loveable." 
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'' Come, then, dear Mabel, and though I did 
not feel equal to the exertion at first, I will go 
down now/^ So saying, she passed her arm 
through Mabel's, and they entered the 
drawing-room together. 

Sir John made good Mabel's praises, and 
Mrs. TrafiFord rejoiced, for Guy's sake, that 
such a fine old Englishman bad been Mabel's 
guardian since childhood. She begged a 
favour of him ; she begged for Mabel. She 
pleaded her own widowed loneliness while 
her son was away, and asked for Mabel, who, 
she was sure, required much nursing. She 
entreated in her stately way, and succeeded. 
Sir John was to send Mabel's maid to Traflford 
Court when he reached the station; and, 
with many warm and afiectionate kisses from 
Mabel, and loving messages to her aunt, 
given with many tears. Sir John took his 
leave, and after sending off Wilson, he 
pursued his journey home — to that home, so 
saddened now, where once such a happy, joyous 
group had been, 

Mrs. Trafford was right. Mabel became ill 
— delirious after some days, and wailed con- 
tinually, " Oh, Guy, my love, my love ! " 

The war went on. The newspapers teemed 
with the mismanagement of Government, mis- 
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takeSj red-tapeism, and the liardships which, 
in consequence^ Her Majestj^s troops had to 
undergo. Tales of stores locked up; warm 
clothing lying in vessels while men were 
perishing with cold ; green, raw coffee-berries 
served to worn-out, weary men; medicines, 
bandages, and surgical appliances not forth- 
coming when wounded limbs had to be bound, 
or operations performed^ and restoratives to 
be applied. 

Tales, alas ! too true, telling of valuable 
lives thus sacrificed, and giving additional 
pangs to those at home, who already were 
bowed down with grief. Readers, I had a 
cousin in this cruel war; many were the 
harrowing letters received by his sorrowing 
sisters during this sad time.* There were 
many devoted hearts in England which 
turned with loathing from food and deli- 
cacies, feeling that husbands, lovers, and 
brothers were starving, while fighting for 
England, home, and duty. 

The battle of the Alma was over, before the 



* The late Thomas Hanmer Wynne Fletcher, of 
Nerquis Hall, Flint. The Crimean orders and clasps 
received by him after the war, now hsmg with his 
military accoutrements aroimd the oaken entrance of 
the old Hall. 
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■ Begimeat — that to which Trafford and 
Charley were attached — ^was ordered to the 
Crimea. 

But the battle of Inkermann found them in 
the face of the enemy. 

Who does not remember the dreadful^ 
thrilling story of that 5th of November— 
that morningy misty^ cold^ and grey^ which 
saw so many brave and gallant men go forth 
to the battle never again to ratum 7 Hun- 
dreds of them lay stifE and lifeless before the 
hours of evening fell. 

As time passed, and the harrowing scenes 
were so graphically described by newspaper 
correspondents, the heart of Mabel sank daily 
more and more. From time to time she 
would brighten up as a letter from Guy 
arrived. She wrote to him regularly, but so 
mismanaged was every arrangement during 
the Crimean War that no one could calculate 
upon letters, papers, or anything sent by 
friends reaching their destination. 

Day by day, Mrs. TrafiFord saw, to her great 
dismay, that Mabel was becoming less hopeful. 
She seemed to grow weary, and could scarcely 
be prevailed upon to touch food. There was 
a far-ofE look in her eyes, as if scenes in the 
distance were before her, not visible to those 
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around. When suddenly spoken to, she would 
start as if recalled from a dream to a present 
awakening. Mabel was gradually wasting 
away ; there was no doubting it ; and Mrs. 
TrafFord felt that if the cruel war were not 
soon at an end, or her son did not return 
ere long, the pressure on Mabel's heart 
and spirits, prolonged indefinitely, would send 
her to an early grave. Guy's privations were 
ever before her, almost more than his danger. 
It was thought of Guy's sufferings, which she 
had no power to alleviate, combined with the 
suspense, that preyed so deeply on her mind. 

The battle of Inkermann was over, and Guy 
had passed through unscathed; but not bo 
Charley. 

Each day Mabel eagerly read the news from 
the seat of war, and breathlessly scanned the 
list of wounded, dreading to see the name she 
loved so fondly. 

What a relief ; it was not in the sad list. • 
The — Regiment must have suffered 
severely ; many officers must have fallen, for 
Captain Trafford was named as Colonel Traf- 
ford, leading on his men. 

Mabel saw with sorrow, " Lieutenant Charles 
Sebright, severely wounded." She felt for 
the poor old couple at The Woodlands, and, 
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as usaal^ put self aside^ and determined to go 
and see them in their trouble. Mrs. Trafford 
could not refuse to let her go and see them^ but 
begged her not to stay away long. *' Her 
daughter '* was becoming almost necessary to 
her. 

Mabel had not been to The Woodlands 
since she left it with her uncle to go and see 
TrafEord ; and the remembrance of that time 
came back to her with all its bitterness^ 
stronger as she approached the house. 

It was a harrowing meeting. Both her aunt 
and Sir John were shocked to see the change 
in Mabel. Her whole appearance betokened 
patient suffering and cruel suspense. Her 
figure was drooping, and no smile lighted up 
her pale face. She was a great comfort to 
them the few days she spent with them; but 
when she left, Lady Sebright said to her 
husband, with tears, " Mabel is sinking. I 
saw in her face the same look I used to see on 
poor Harry's. She will not rally unless some 
unexpected joy airives. If Captain TrafEord 
does not return soon, he will never see her 
again.'' 

On Mabel's return, she was received with 
open arms by Mrs. Trafford, who truly had 
learned to love Mabel with " iron force ; *' 
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and as the joamey and ezciiement liad 
brougHt a faint flash into Mabel's cheeks on 
the evening of her retnm, Mrs. Trafford hoped 
that she would, ere long, recover some of her 
loct bloom. But, no ; life was dying out. 

Spring advanced. Summer passed. Sept- 
ember arrived, the month of happy memories. 
What a difference between the September of 
the past, and the September of the present, to 
poor Mabel ! How well did she remember the 
first of September in the previous year ; — the 
happy breakfast party ; Guy's looks and tones 
when she lent him Harry's gun ; his tender 
words, as they stood together on the flight of 
steps on that bright morning, when her uncle, 
Charley, and guests, were assembled with 
keepers and dogs ; and how Charley had called 
to Guy, as he lingered behind to say those 
words; then the excursions with him and 
her aunt ; the happy rainy ride ; then, the 
evening of their betrothal ; — all happy events 
crowded into the bright month of September. 

The siege of Sebastopol was still going on. 
It had commenced in the previous year, and 
though there had been a slight cessation of 
assaults, yet skirmishes were frequent, and lat- 
terly the siege was being pressed forward with 
vigour. 
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^' Mother, dear,*' said Mabel, one morning in 
the first week of September, *' it is supposed if 
Sebastopol be taken the war will be at an end. 
We may then hope for Guy's return. If he does 
not come soon, I shall never see him ; you may, 
but me he would find in the churchyard.*' 

There was no attempt even at a smile. She 
spoke gently, but quietly, as if affirming a fact ; 
and Mrs. Traflford's heart echoed the truth of her 
words. She would not, however, speak her own 
conviction, but said, with emotion, '* If he does 
come soon he will find you here with his 
mother, and very, very dear to her.*' 

" Yes, ' if,* ** sighed Mabel. 

The next day, the next, and the next, passed, 
and then came the announcement that the issue 
of the war would be staked in a few days, if 
not hours. The ninth of September arrived. 

The storming of Sebastopol was at its height; 
men ,were mowed down like grass ; great was 
the slaughter on both sides, but — Sebastopol 
was taken. When the battle was the fiercest, 
and the strife was the hottest, Colonel Traftbrd 
led a charge with his men. He fell, almost in 
the hour of England*s victory, shot through 
the heart. 

The tender, true, loving, noble heart ceased 
to beat. 
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Oh, woe, woe ! Guy had fallen, and another 
loving heart would now be broken ! 

Charley saw him fall, rushed to him. He had 
but just time to order the lifeless body of his 
friend to be taken to the rear, when the turn 
came for his company to engage, 

Charley had been, as we have said, wounded 
at Inkermann ; his left arm was amputated, but 
he had recovfered sufficiently to return to his 
duties. He would not hear of returning home 
as invalided ; he would not leave for England 
while TrafEord was out in danger, nor while 
there was a possibility of his own recovery. 
Youth, a good constitution, and a joyous 
temperament, had greatly facilitated this. 
He now had a company, and was Captain 
Sebright ; and he and his friend were in the 
last desperate battle before Sebastopol. 

The strife was over, and Sebastopol was incur 
hands ; and Charley, with bitter tears, prepared 
for the last duties to his beloved friend. On 
unfastening TrafEord's uniform, a little white 
satin packet was found attached to a ribbon 
round his neck. It contained an envelope, in 
which was Mabel's sprig of jasmine, given him on 
that bright happy morning long ago, when she 
made him her " especial esquire.^' On the paper 
was written, '^ If I fall, bury this with me.*' 
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Reverently and tenderly did Charley restore 
tlie loved and cherislied token on liis faith- 
ful breast, and, catting off one brown cnrl 
for Mabel from the noble head, he bade his 
men prepare the grave. 

Gently and lovingly they laid him in his 
last resting-place. Slowly and sadly they 
returned from their moumfal duty. Greatly 
beloved was he by his men, and truly lamented. 

Charley yet lingered. He knelt down and 
kissed the spot, which held what was so 
beloved and dear, offered a few words in 
prayer for poor Mabel, for himself, and for 
a reunion with the loved and lost in the 
land of everlasting rest. Then, rising, he 
cast one more look, as the rays of the fading 
autumnal sun fell athwart the grave; then 
bitterly turned away, leaving the brave 
'^ alone in his glory.'* 

*^M0 ^l# ^l# ^l# ^l# ^^^ 

^* ^^ ^W^ ^W^ ^W^ ^^ 

All London was astir ; the war was virtu- 
ally over; the month was merry May. On 
this memorable day, the 18th, 1855, Her 
Majesty the Queen was to bestow the 
Crimean medals and clasps on her brave 
and tried soldiers — men who having fought 
for their country and their sovereign at 
duty's call, had been spared through the 
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cruel and prolonged strife, and had returned, 
among the acclamations of their countrymen 
and their countrywomen, who now stood 
around, an admiring throng. On the medals 
were engraved the battle-fields on which they 
had fought— ^' The Alma/' ^^ Balaclava," 
^' Inkermann,'' and " Sebastopol/' 

Among the brave to be decorated stood a 
young oflScer, the empty coat-sleeve of his 
left arm pinned to his breast. Young as he 
was — twenty -five summers only having passed 
over him — there was an age of grief on his 
face. A grave, sad expression had taken the 
place of the merry-hearted gladness that once 
beamed there. Thankful he was to the God 
who had spared him ; grateful he was to his 
Sovereign for the honours she was about to 
confer on him — tokens of his valour during the 
cruel war ; but triumphant and glad he was 
not. His thoughts were of his beloved friend 
and comrade, who lay in a soldier's grave far 
away in the cold Crimea. 

When Mabel learned all, Guy's death, the 
jasmine treasured on his heart, and when she 
saw his lock of hair, she neither moved nor 
spoke. Only one bitter cry escaped her. She 
was stunned, and seemed as if turned to stone. 
For the moment, Mrs. Trafford did not realize 
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in full her own bereavement, bo engrossed 
wa43 she with the apparently dying Mabel. All 
that care and attention coald devise to arouse 
her was tried^ and at last she returned to 
consciousness. 

Consciousness of what ? That Guy was 
gone ! Never again would she see the dear 
face, feel the pressure of his hand, or hear 
his deep, thrilling voice. Guy was gone, and 
her heart was broken. Her first words were, 
^' Mother, dear, the Lord loved Guy too much 
to let him stay longer in this weary world. 
He has taken him. Oh, I must go, too,'^ 
she exclaimed, as she strove to rise from the 
sofa; but her strength failed her. She fell 
into a kind of stupor, and lay thus for some 
hoars. Towards evening, she awoke and 
asked to be taken to The Woodlands. Mrs. 
Trafford, who had been watching by her un- 
weariedly, weeping the while over her own 
loss, tried in vain to soothe and quiet her. 
" Oh, let me go there, let me go,^' implored 
Mabel \ " let me see the room where first we 
met, that is all. I cannot breathe," she ex- 
claimed, hysterically ; "let me go!'' 

Mrs. Trafibrd, herself in the deepest grief, 
was almost overwhelmed by the yet greater 
grief of her dear son's betrothed; and pro- 
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mised her that on the morrow she should go 
to The Woodlands, if she could bear the 
journey. 

Weeping and heavy-hearted was Mrs. Traf- 
ford, as she bid adieu to Mabel on the follow- 
ing morning. They lifted Mabel into the 
carriage as if she were a child^ so thin and 
wasted had she become. Death was on her 
brow; and the widowed, childless mother 
knew that she now looked her last on all she 
loved on earth, and that Mabel she never 
would see again. 

" Dear mother ! Darling Guy^s mother,'* 
she faintly said, ^^ good-bye ! we shall meet 
some day in that land where he is now — where 
there are no partings.'* 

Sir John and Lady Sebright were on the 
steps to meet their beloved niece. They had 
received a telegram early from Mrs. TraflTord, 
to say Mabel was coming. They could hardly 
realize that the grief-stricken, bowed woman 
before them was their once bright Mabel ; but 
Lady Sebright had foretold somewhat of this. 
They embraced her in silence; and as she 
looked up mournfully, she said, ^' You know 
that Guy is gone, and I think I am going to 
him, to-day, but I want to see the room where 
first I met him.*' 
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She entered the drawing-room^ and stood 
for a minute or so looking round the old 
familiar room. It was there she had spent her 
early, happy, girlhood's days. It was there 
she had first me£ Guy, and which room she 
had last left as his promised bride. Clasping 
her hands together, she sank into a chair, 
exclaiming, " Oh ! Guy, my love, my love ! " 
She suddenly looked up. A bright flush, as of 
the summer's sun, passed over her face. • ^ Yes, 
my Guy, I am coming ! '' Mabel Ashton was 
gone. 

*^^^ %fttf %i# %i# %i# %^# %^# 

^9^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

No wonder that Charley Sebright stood 
mournful and sad on that memorable May 
day. Long ere it had arrived, the grass was 
green on Trafford's lone grave in the Crimea, 
and flowers were blooming on that of Mabel 
in the quiet churchyard of The Woodlands. 

War, cimel war, the offspring of man's 
ambition, selfishness, and pride ; a necessity, it 
may be, of nations, but a ruthless destroyer 
of thousands of happy homes, and ever re- 
morselessly crying, '^ give, give." 

Our Lord's words, " It must needs be that 
offences come," apply equally to nations as 
to individuals. 

As long as human nature lasts, there will be 
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jealousies, envyings, pride, and strife. The 
more extensive the power, the more exten- 
sive the area of "offences,'' of which the 
culminating point is war. 

Many a soldier is a true Christian. He enters 
not in the strife to indulge personal animosities ; 
but at the call of duty he goes forth, with his 
life, as it were, in his hand, and dies a soldier 
of Christ. 

It is Utopian to dream of universal peace 
while fallen man reigns over the countries of 
the earth. ^' It must needs be that offences 
come/' till the Prindb of Peace comes to reign 
gloriously over the kingdoms of the world. 

Then, indeed, will " swords be beaten into 
plough-shares, and spears into pruning-hooks ; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation ; 
neither shall there be war any more." 

Then, and thqp only, will be the true sab- 
batical rest. 

Till then wars will arise, blighting many a 
youthful life, bereaving many a happy home. 

Many, noble and brave, will sleep in a far- 
off soldier's grave ; many a tender heart be 
broken — as true and faithful, as were the 
hearts of Guy Trafford and Mabel Ashton I 
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'* You are to me the world's interpreter, 

The one that taught me Nature's unknown tongue, 
And, to the notes of her wild dulcimer. 
First set sweet words and sung. 

And what am I to you ? A steady hand 
To hold, a steadfast heart to trust withal ; 

Merely a man that lores you, and will stand 
By you, whate'er befall." 

• • • • 

" Take courage," quoth she, " and respect the mind 
Your Maker gave ; for good your fate fulfil ; 
The fate round many hearts your own to wind. 
' TMn gold, I will 1 1 will /' " 

Jban Ikgelow. 

|N the days of country inns, and those 
country inns frequented by visitors 
wishing for a short quiet sejour 
among real country scenes for re- 
freshment and rest, none were more comfort- 
able and clean than the " Rutherford Arms," 
so named after its owners, the Rutherfords of 
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Butherford Manor, in whose possession it had 
ever been. 

The quaint, gable-windowed, ivy-covered old 
house had been built more than a century 
since by a Rutherford, a hospitable sporting 
squire, whose own house (the Manor House) 
was not sufficiently large to hold his friends 
and their retainers during the autumn and 
winter festivities, these being seasons when 
he liked to have his hunting and shooting 
companions filling his house to overflow. 

The sporting squire had long passed away, 
and succeeding generations (sporting as they 
may have been) did not require the building 
as a supplement to the Manor House, and 
giving it the name of " The Rutherford Arms,'' 
let it off as a hostelry. 

A famous posting-house it became. The 
large court-yard was a busy place teeming 
with ostlers, postboys, and horses, tired horses 
coming in, fresh horses going out, — a thriving 
house it was. This yard was at the back, and 
included one side of the inn; on the other 
side was a small garden, which in summer and 
autumn was gay with flowers. The windows 
of the rooms overlooking this little garden 
also " gave,'^ as the French say, on the out- 
lying shi-ubberies of the Manor House, and the 
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turrets of the fine old Elizabethan building 
could be seen here and there through the 
oaks and beeches surrounding the lawn and 
pleasure-grounds. 

At one of the open windows that had this 
pleasant look out sat a lady^ who^ as she 
leaned her elbows on the window-sill^ resting 
her chin on her hands, seemed to drink in 
the freshness of the air and perfume of the 
flowers with great delight. 

Helen Baeburn had been a widow three 
years ; she had married, or rather had been 
married to, an old friend of her father's. Mr. 
Baebum had known Helen from childhood; 
had seen her devoted care of, and gentleness 
to, her widowed father ; he had seen her child- 
hood's loveliness expand into maidenhood, and 
received her from her father's dying hands, as 
a charge to be cared for and a gift to be valued. 

Helen had no voice, or but little, in the 
matter; she knew but few people, owing to 
her father^s state of health, which did not 
admit of much society; she had no other 
attachment, and loving her father dearly, 
she could not dispute his wishes. 

Mr. Baeburn knew that, plain old bachelor 
as he was, he could not expect a very fervid, 
ardent love from Helen, who had regarded 
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him as a sort of second father ; but his home 
was cheerless, and he could be content with 
the filial^ docile, grateful aflFection which Helen 
could bestow upon him. 

Eighteen months after the marriage Helen 
was suddenly made a widow. Those months 
had been more a time of quiet content, and 
freedom from sorrow, than of any positive 
happiness. She had lost a friend, but one 
whose loss she could not deeply mourn. 

Helen had two brothers, both married ; one 
with his regiment in India, and the other a 
rector of a poor parish in London, and father 
of a large family. 

She had been staying with this brother for 
some time, helping him in his heavy duties, and 
giving him generous assistance in his domestic 
and parochial position. Her heart and purse 
were always open to any sorrow or distress. She 
had visited amongst his poor, and by her refined 
and gentle manners had won the confidence 
and love of all with whom she came in contact. 

It was from this visit that she now sought 
the fresh air and quiet of the country. 

She was young, not yet twenty-five, very 
attractive in person and manner, cultivated in 
taste, and independent in position ; and it 
would have been a dangerous lot, that which 
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lay before her, had she not been a pure- 
minded, Christian woman, one determined not 
to live for herself alone, but resolved, in as far 
as she could, to minister to the needs of others. 
She earnestly desired to be the means of teach- 
ing others where to look for the joy, peace, and 
gladness, ever springing up in her own heart. 

Helen's plans of a permanent residence had 
not yet been fixed; and, as I have said before, 
she now was sitting at the open window of 
the "Rutherfordr Arms'' in a state of quiet 
enjoyment. 

A light knock at the door disturbed her 
dreamy position ; and to her " Come in," 
North, the old servant of her father, and 
whom she still retained, entered for her 
mistress's orders about tea. 

While North busied herself in the room, and 
arranged tables, books, and chairs according 
to what she knew was her mistress's taste, she 
began to tell her some of the local news with 
which the landlady, Mrs. Day, had favoured her. 

'^ Are you looking, ma'am, at that beautiful 
old mansion ? The Rutherford Manor it is 
called ; you can see the turrets quite plain. 
Look, ma'am, through the tops of those trees, 
which, as the wind blows, wave their branches 
to and fro. Oh, ma'am, it is such a sad thing : 
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the present owner is a hamp-backed young 
gentleman^ dreadful to look at, and quite fe- 
rocious. He never lets any one but the servants 
see him, and he is so angry at being deformed, 
he shuts himself up ; that is, he won't go out 
of hid own grounds, and won't let a soul ever 
go on them. Isn't it dreadful, ma'am V^ 

'^ Poor man ; what a shocking state of body 
and mind ! '' said her mistress. '' And I have 
been looking at the grey towers, and thinking 
(foolishly) how happy, most probably, the 
owner was, and what power a man in such a posi- 
tion, and of such wealth, has of benefiting his 
fellow-creatures. How little we can tell of the 
trials in the homes of others, even those that 
outside appear so fair and prosperous ! How 
often there is a worm al) the root of the gourd 1 
Was the owner bom deformed, or was it the 
result of an accident ? I should like to know. 
Ask Mrs. Day by-and-by when you see her.*' 

After the heat of the day was over, in the 
cool evening, when the rich perfume of the 
honeysuckle hung heavy on the air, Helen was 
tempted to go for a little stroll with North ; 
it was so pleasant. Country night sounds 
were borne on the gentle stirring of the wind; 
the hooting of the white owls in the Ruther- 
ford woods ; the deep bark of distant dogs, it 
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might be baying the moon^ which now cast 
her silvery light on the dewy fields and hedge- 
rows j occasionally a bat would flit by. Qaiet 
as was this lovely nighty yet it teemed with 
busy life ; the hedges gave forth their night- 
loving little inmates, brown flaffy moths ; and 
that awkward and often ill-used poor little 
insect, the cockchafer, would at times come 
with its whizzing buzz in the face and in the 
hair. Helen's thoughts turned on the poor 
deformed owner of the surrounding domain 
with pity and sympathy ; shutting himself out 
from his fellow-men, and rebelling against his 
Maker, closing his eyes to the beauties of His 
glorious world. 

While North was brushing her mistress's 
hair that night, she said, '' At supper, ma'am, 
I asked Mrs. Day to tell me a little more 
about Mr. Rutherford." 

The sad story which North related to her 
mistress was, in substance, as follows :— 

The late owner of Rutherford Manor was a 
Mr. Peregrine Rutherford. He had been a gay, 
dissipated, handsome, but bad-tempered man. 
He had long managed to elude matchmaking 
mothers and fascinating daughters \ he did not 
care for domestic ties, and eschewed matri- 
mony till he met with the lady whom he made 
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his wife. She was fragile, gentle, and sweet 
tempered, in possession of a large fortune, 
and he thought that the married state would 
be less irksome with her than with any other 
lady of his acquaintance. 

He offered, and was accepted ; but he was 
not capable of affection himself, nor did he 
simulate it long; and, after the birth of a 
fine boy, which event he had desired (not 
wishing the Manor to pass to strangers), he 
neglected his delicate young wife, then treated 
her with harshness, so that his absences from 
home, which were long and frequent, were 
the only periods of peace which she knew. 

The little Lionel inherited his father's noble 
features and fine figure — ^heirlooms, we may 
almost call them, of the Eutherford family. 
V This child was his mother's delight, her 
solace, her comfort ; and on him she lavished 
all her love and affection. Well did her 
Leo repay her devotion and care. He 
would wait upon her slightest wants, bring 
her in fresh flowers, get her a footstool when 
she came in from the garden tired ; and the 
little fellow would throw his arms round 
her, when he saw tears in her eyes, and tell 
her '^ not to cry, it made him so unhappy." 

Alas ! it was, of course, impossible for 
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him to be taught to respect his father^ or 
to follow his example in any one way. Harsh 
as his manner was to both wife and child^ 
the boy could not be expected to love him. 
He rarely saw his father, and though on 
Mr. Rutherford's visits to his home he 
would sometimes order Leo to be brought 
to him and express to the nurse his approba- 
tion of his Rutherford appearance^ yet his 
want of kindness and tenderness to the child 
made the boy feel glad when the interview 
was over. Leo's eyes would often fill with 
tears^.and his little hands would be clenched^ 
as he heard his father's tones and words to 
his darling mother. 

As Peregrine Rutherford increased in 
years, he added to his other vices that of 
intemperance. Not content with the various 
wines in his well-filled cellar, he would indulge 
in the rougher and coarser and more per- 
nicious habit of frequent daily dram-drinking. 
His irritability proportionately increased, and 
his household were kept in constant fear and 
dread when he was at home. He became, too, 
jealous of his heir, ordered oflF at a day's notice 
the tutor who taught and loved the little 
Leo, and who spoke of him as a boy of much 
promise, with a brilliant career before him. 
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He would taant the devoted mother with 
the care she so aimoasly bestowed upon 
him. 

Alas! alas! there came a day when this 
wretched^ foul-mouthed man was not content 
with cruel words alone. 

Lionel was about ten years of age when his 
father returned from one of his long absences.' 
The day after his return he had ordered his 
horse to be brought round that he might ride 
over his estate. While waiting, he entered 
the dining-room where little Leo had just 
finished his dinner; the boy was alone^ his 
mother having left the room for her hat and 
shawl^ as she and Leo were going out in the 
rose-garden. Peregrine went up to the buffet, 
opened the cellaret, poured out a glass of neat 
brandy, then a second, and a third. He had 
already been trying to raise his nerves to 
riding pitch by whisky or some such spirit in 
his own room. The brandy was a most ill- 
timed supplement. Suddenly he turned round 
to Leo^ who was looking on with a scared face. 
" Here, Lionel, do you like brandy ? Does 
your mother'^ — this was said sneeringly— 
" ever let you be so wicked as to taste any ? 
Do you know what it is like ?" 

Yes, papa, I know the taste. Once or 
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twice^ when I was ill^ mamma gave me some^ 
but I don't like it at all^ and I don't want any 
nowj papa, thank you ; '' and Lionel did not 
offer to take the glass which his father had 
filled and held out to him. 

Mrs. Rutherford's voice was now heard 
from the garden below. She was standing at 
the foot of the steps of the terrace which led 
from the dining-room window on to the lawn. 
She did not know that her husband was in the 
dining-room, and she called, ^' Leo, Leo, come 
out ; I am quite ready, and waiting." 

'^ Take this first, Leo," said his father, as 
he again held out the glass. Leo put his 
hands behind him. 

" No, please, papa, I can't." 

At this. Peregrine dragged the little fellow 
to the open window, and said, loudly and 
angrily, ^^Leo, the young rascal, refuses to 
take what his father gives him. A young 
milksop afraid to touch a drop of brandy. 
Now, I am determined he shall drink this glass 
before he goes out." Mrs. Rutherford looked 
up in dismay. 

'* Oh, Peregrine, don't ; oh, pray don't force 
him to take it ; he is not used to such things. 
Do let him come to me," she added, almost in 
terror, dreading she scarcely knew what, on 
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seeing her boy in the grasp of the angry, 
intoxicated man. ''It would make him ill. 
Peregrine ; pray let him come out to me." 

''No, I won't/' said her husband^ obsti- 
nately, as he found that the butler, who had 
entered to announce his horse, was a witness 
of the contention, as was also the groom, who 
held it below. 

He was determined they should see that 
he was master. 

" Drink this off, sir, at once," he said, in a 
harsh voice, as he held the glass in one hand 
and the shrinking boy in the other. 

" No, papa, I can't ; indeed I can't ; let me 
go to mamma;" and Leo struggled to free 
himself from his angry father. 

After one or two ineffectual efforts to force 
the brandy on the boy, and only succeeding in 
spilling some of it over himself/ Peregrine 
dashed the glass on the ground, and, pushing 
Leo through the open window, he gave the 
boy's arm a twist, hurling him over the steps, 
saying with an oath, " Go to your mother, and 
be dashed to you!" The boy tried to 
clutch at something to save himself in his fall, 
but he only dragged after him one of the large 
stone vases from the terrace. His mother 
rushed forward; there was a fearful scream. 
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which the servants who heard it never forgot ; 
a thud of a heavy weight on the ground; 
and mother and son — ^he the heir of Rutherford 
Manor, the brilliant boy just now so full of life 
and spirits, and she, the fragile mother — ^lay 
together, a shapeless heap, covered with blood, 
pieces of shattered vase, and broken flowers. 

Horrors succeeded upon horrors. The groom 
rushed after the affrighted horse, which had 
broken away, mounted, and rode oflF rapidly 
for all the doctors whom in his fright he could 
summon; the frightened servants hastened 
to the spot; and the dying mother and the 
apparently lifeless child were quickly carried 
into the house. 

That one fearful shriek at the sight of her 
falling boy was the last token the mother gave 
of life or consciousness. All the efforts of her 
faithful and attached servants were in vain; 
the shock and the blow of her falling child, as 
he fell heavily upon her, proved fatal. On 
the doctor's arrival, he found her beyond his 
aid, and at sunset the sound of the passing bell 
told the awe-struck villagers that the gentle 
lady of the Manor House had passed away. 

The wretched father, who was for the instant 
sobered and shocked at what he had done, 
slunk off to his room ; there he was found by 
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the butler, nliiyering with terror, and alter- 
nately maudlin and furious — a prey to ddi- 
rium tremens. As soon as the doctor could 
be spared from the boy's bedside, he was 
summoned by the butler to his wretched 
master. He was becoming so unmanageable 
that the doctor, determining to stay at the 
Manor all night, ordered him to be taken by 
the butler and another servantj in the doctor's 
carriage, to an asylum. There, after some 
days, exhaasted by his frenzies and his 
terrors, he died, far distant from the home he 
had blighted and ruined. 

And Leo. It was long, very long, before the 
little fellow could be brought to show any signs 
of life. The skill and care of the doctor and the 
affectionate servants were unremitting, and at 
length, with a deep-drawn sigh, the little 
sufferer moved, and Hopes were entertained 
that his life would be spared. Intense and 
long were the boy's sufferings; and, indeed, 
the loss of his mother, when they dared to 
tell him of it, was much deadened in its sharp- 
ness by the great bodily pain -he endured. 
But when the time of his recovery came, and 
he could comprehend all — ^his own distortion, 
his mother's tragic end — the remembrance of 
his father's harshness and cruelty almost 
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craBhed him, and caused a complete change in 
the boy's disposition and character. His 
sweetness of temper gave place to irritability 
and gloom; a morbid feeling respecting his 
deformity, which he imagined made him re- 
pulsive to every one, took possession of him ; 
he became a shy recluse, with a bitter dislike 
to all mankind. The only one he cared for 
was the doctor, who had attended him so 
skilfully and tenderly; he would always see 
him and talk to him, but if the kind-hearted 
man ventured to suggest any intercourse with 
his fellows, Lionel would get so excited and 
irritated that the subject at last quite died 
out. And when the kind old friend himself 
was laid in the Rutherford churchyard, Lionel 
became more depressed and gloomy than ever. 
To his servants the wretched young man was 
a liberal and good master ; he still retained most 
of those who had lived with his mother ; they 
had pitied him and wept for him; aud, more- 
over, never interfered with him, so he let them 
stay on. 

This was the dreadful story told to the 
kind and sympathizing Helen. She longed to 
be able to reach that gloomy mind in the 
deformed body — that creature so solitary, and 
that heart so sorely tried. If it were possible 
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tHat in any way she could be of use, and could 
minister to a mind diseased, she felt sure that 
God would give her the opportunity. After 
having spent a day or two at the " Rutherford 
Arms,'' she felt so refreshed by the country 
air that she thought she should like to try and 
remain some weeks, but at a place less 
bustling than the inn. She therefore asked 
Mrs. Day one morning if she knew of any 
quiet, respectable cottage or farmhouse where 
she could get rooms. Fifty years ago, apart- 
ments and lodgings in the country were almost 
things unknown — not the everyday occurrence, 
as novv — and few country folk had heard, or at 
least thought, of letting off part of their house 
to a stranger. Those visitors who wished for 
a little change of air and scene went to the 
country inns. However, the landlady remem- 
bered that one of the gamekeepers at the 
Manor, who lived just on the outskirts of the 
park, had been heard to say that, as his 
cottage was too large for his missis and him- 
self (having no children), he wished some 
London folk would come down and take 
" some of them empty rooms ; his wife 
Maria was onst kitchen-maid up yon, and 
could send up things tidy, I dare for to say." 
On this Helen decided that at least she 
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would go and look at the cottage. *^ It was 
only a pleasant walk there/^ Mrs. Day told 
her^ if she could go through the outlying 
shrubberies to it, instead of the long way 
round by the dusty road. 

'' But pray^ ma'am^ if I may be so bold, let 
me advise you to be careful a-passing through, 
for fear you should see the poor deformed 
young gentleman; he might be furious at sight 
of a stranger. And though Mrs, Ketly — 
it's she that was his nurse^ and now the house- 
keeper, ma'am — and though she smiles when 
I say I would not see him for the world, and 
says I don't know what I am talking about, 
yet it's true, I would go miles round, ever such 
a distance, rather than meet him, poor dear ! '^ 

" Thank you, Mrs. Day," said Helen, " for 
your caution \ but it is not very likely that of 
all the shrubberies, I should just happen to 
choose the one in which he might chance to 
be ; besides, if I did meet him, I should be 
more disposed to speak to than shun him/' 

*' La 1 now ! you are a brave young lady ; 
but I have heard that those who look the 
delicatest be often the strongest at heart." 

" But I don't think that I look very delicate, 
Mrs. Day, do I ? '' said Helen, smiling. 

*'Well, no, ma'am, not to say delicate in 
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healthy with that beautiful colour ; but I mean 
delicate brought up^ and such like." 

The next morning, Helen, being minutely 
directed, and, consequently, thoroughly con- 
fused, as to the respective paths to take, and not 
to take, set out for the gamekeeper^s cottage. 

It was a day when very existence seemed 
enjoyment. Scarcely a leaf stirred; the bees 
flitted from flower to flower, plunging their 
long probosces in the richly perfumed cups 
opening to the morning sun. The morning 
was as yet young ; but there was a haze over 
the woods and fields, telling of a hot noontide ; 
and Helen hasted, hoping to reach the cottage, 
and return, before the great heat began. 

Helen looked cool and fresh in her half- 
mourning white dress and black ribbons, and 
a large straw hat shaded her face. 

Her steps at first were along the dusty road, 
which she was glad to leave as soon as she 
could. She presently reached the handsome 
large iron gates, surmounted with the Ruther- 
ford crest — a lion standing over a prostrate 
stag. The iron gates were padlocked; but 
a small side one, by which the gardener or 
labourers passed through, was only just 
closed, and could be easily pushed open. 

Helen tried the little gate, and, as it yielded 
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to her push, it must be confessed that her 
heart beat a little quicker thaa usual, as 
she thus trespassed on the grounds of the 
reclusa 

There were three paths before her : one on 
each side of the entrance, at right angles ; and 
a broader path in front, which seemed to take 
a shorter route, and across the grounds to the 
park, on the far-off side of which laj the 
cottage. 

This path she therefore followed. Like the 
other two, it was sheltered on both sides by 
shrubs and laurels for the purpose of exclud- 
ing the outer world, and secluding from view 
every one within. Helen walked for some 
little time, musing as she walked, thinking 
of God's ways, and how much more evenly 
than the world supposes are blessings and 
trials balanced one with the other. The path 
now assumed a slight incline, and seemed to 
become less gloomy, and lighter \ when, on a 
sudden turn, she found that the shrubbery 
had ended, and she was literally in a garden of 
roses, Boses on all sides — tree roses, bush 
roses, roses trained on high wires like 
pyramids, and of many fanciful shapes. 

Helen stopped. She was afraid that she 
was not only a trespasser, but unwarrantably 
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80^ for it appeared to her that the path was 
leading on to the most private grounds to- 
wards the mansion. 

She held a moment's debate in her mind 
what to do— whether to return or proceed. 
She then took a few steps forward, to see if 
anything would help her decision. She came 
upon a little grassy spot of table-land. In 
the centre was a fountain throwing up its jets 
of spray in the air, then falling on the water- 
lilies at its base. A tall, commanding-looking 
man, his back partly turned towards her, his 
arms folded, stood by it. He appeared to be 
watching the refreshing shower, as the drops 
sparkled in the sunshine. 

Helen felt glad that there was some one of 
whom she could ask direction; and she 
hastened towards him. 

Her approach was quiet; the noise of the 
falling waters deadened the sound of her 
footsteps, and it might be the gentleman's 
thoughts were far away. He did not hear 
her, till a voice by his side asked, *' Will you be 
kind enough '' but it proceeded no further. 

Greatly startled and amazed, the gentle- 
man turned hastily and partially round, ex- 
claiming, " How did you dare ,'' and here 

he, too, stopped. 
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He looked at the intruder, and saw a lovely 
young face — a woman's face, with frank, 
honest eyes ; and he waited for a second in 
silent surprise. 

The gentleman was noble looking, of very 
handsome features, and of haughty bearing ; 
but Helen could not account for the scowl 
and, defiant look that passed over his face at 
being addressed. 

" If it had been the owner," she thought, 
she would not have been surprised. '^But, 
who could this be ? " was her rapid and 
mental inquiry; then, remembering the land- 
lady had said that the only person who now 
ever entered the Manor grounds was Mr. 
Eutherford^s confidential lawyer, she guessed 
it was he. 

She again spoke. 

" I beg pardon ; I am afraid I am trespass- 
ing j but I do not know the right way to the 
gamekeeper's cottage. I shall be so much 
obliged if you will tell me which path to take. 
Or shall I return, and go by the road ? " 
This she added, as she saw the angry flush 
still remained on the handsome face. 

'^Perhaps,'' she continued, ^'the owner 
would be much annoyed, if he knew that a 
stranger had intruded.'' 
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*' I am tlie owner," was the haughty reply ; 
and taming himself round sharply in front 
of her, his left side and shoulder were brought 
to view, hitherto hidden by his position. 

" I look like the owner of a beautiful place, 
do I not f '' said he, bitterly: Helen was 
greatly startled, and, it must be owned, dis- 
mayed, at this unexpected revelation of his 
identity, and one glance showed her the 
deformity of which shd had Heard such 
exaggerated accounts. Helen was ever quick 
to act, and having also heard of Mr. Ruther- 
ford's morbid sensitiveness, she addressed him 
at once, and very courteously. 

*'I must then apologize to the owner for 
my apparent rudeness, and ask for his forgive- 
ness. Will you tell me, Mr. Rutherford, if I 
may proceed, or shall I return ? " 

As she spoke, she looked at him, not fur- 
tively, but with a frank, straightforward air; 
and observing that as he stood there with 
his hat off, the sun was pouring its hot beams 
on his head and in his eyes, she with her 
natural courtesy moved her large sunshade 
to intercept the glaring rays. 

The action was not unnoticed by Lionel 
Rutherford, and the womanly movement, to- 
gether with the soft voice, sent his memory 
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at once back to his own gentle mother^ and a 
softened feeling passed through him. 

" Yon need not return," he said ; " from the 
top of this ascent, I will show you the way." 
And, to his own astonishment, he found him- 
self — the recluse of years — walking by the side 
of a stranger, and that stranger a lady. 

They walked silently for a few paces. All 
Helenas premeditated words at consolation 
were overthrown, so different was Mr. Ruther- 
ford's appearance to that which she had been 
led to expect. She now saw that, if a word 
in season were to be spoken, it must be care- 
fully, and as if casually, introduced, and in the 
course of conversation, with a gentleman of 
culture and intellect. 

All this she quickly took in. 

Lionel Rutherford was disfigured, it is true, 
but his morbid and bitter feelings had greatly 
exaggerated his deformity. His accident had 
caused a large hump, or excrescence, to grow, 
reaching from an inch below his left ear to the 
tip of the left shoulder. When seen from a 
distance it assumed the appearance of a high 
parcel carried on the shoulder; and when 
close, it sadly spoiled the symmetry of what 
would have otherwise been a splendid figure, 
yet still it gave an idea of massive strength. 
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and was not unmanly. In certain positions^ 
and to anyone at his right side, the hunch 
could not be visible. 

Helen felt that she must find some words 
to saj to this singular man^ and as they passed 
through a continuation of rose trees^ she 
said — 

" How beautiful these roses are, Mr. 
Rutherford. I never saw such a variety, nor 
in such quantities ; I always feel that God^s 
kindness to man is so peculiarly manifested 
in flowers. Many things are almost neces- 
saries to his comfort, such as fruits and 
vegetables, but flowers can only be sent purely 
for enjoyment, and to give him pleasure." 

Her companion was silent. He liked to hear 
her talk, but his whole situation was one of 
such novelty, that he felt quite overpowered. 
ITiey now reached the summit of the ascent, 
and a beautiful prospect lay before them. 
Helen was enchanted. 

To the left was the old grey Elizabethan 
Manor House. Fine lofty trees in the rear, 
and at the sides, chestnuts and elms glowing 
with an autumnal tint of golden brown, in 
harmonious contrast with the darker foliage 
of firs and pines. In the front of the house — 
the whole of which could not be seen from 
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where they stood, owing to the intervening 
flower-gardens — ^was a terrace, surmounted 
with yases of geraniums — that terrace which 
had been the scene of such awful horrors, 
some fifbeen years ago. 

Shrubberies and grayel walks interlaced 
each other. Half sheltered by one of these 
shrubberies on their right, and rather below 
where they stood, was a large walled fruit- 
garden, and beyond all was the well-timbered 
park, dotted here and there with cattle. 

*' Oh ! how beautiful ! how very, very 
beautiful I" exclaimed Helen. " Well may 
we read in the history of the Creation, that 
when God saw what He had made. He pro- 
nounced it ' good/ It is a perfect Eden." 

'' Yes,'' said her companion, bitterly, " and 
the serpent is not wanting to mar it.'' 

"Wherever there is a human heart," said 
Helen, earnestly, "it matteris not what form 
covers it, whether of man or woman, there is 
the old serpent of evil ; but we can thank God 
that He has promised victory, fierce though the 
strife may be within. Each and every heart 
has its own burden of sin and trouble to bear." 

''Some burdens are too heavy," said 
the other, passionately ; and then, stopping 
short, he said : " I do not think you can now 
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mistake your way. Go through that little 
door into the walled garden ; at the farthest 
end of which there is another gate leading 
into the park/' He lifted his hat^ and was 
about to turn away. Helen again spoke : '^ You 
have been very kind^ and I am so much 
obliged to you. I little expected, when I 
came out this morning, what a pleasant en- 
counter was before me ; good-bye." As she 
left him, he turned to look after her, with 
strange feelings within him — regret, pleasure, 
and vexation : . regret, that she had gone ; 
pleasure, at her manner and gentle words ; 
and vexation with himself at thus feeling. 
But the two first predominated, and he told 
himself that while this stranger lady was on 
his grounds he ought to have accompanied 
her, and as the cottage was far off, she might 
like to rest. 

He hastened to overtake her, and said, 
shyly, '^It is a. long way across the park, 
perhaps you would like to rest a little. 
If I am not too repellant a companion, I 
will take you to a pleasant, sheltered spot.'' 

''I really don't like to trouble you,^' was 
on Helen's tongue; but lest his morbid 
feeling would torture the words into repug- 
nance, she said, I "thank you very much 
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for your kindness; and a rest would really 
refresh rae/^ 

"I think/^ she continued, as they walked 
on, ^Hhat there is a very pretty idea, of 
Eastern origin, and not a very fanciful one. 
It is, that every human being on entering 
the world has a heap assigned on each side, 
one for gladness, and the other for sorrow, 
and that every one with whom he, or she, 
comes in contact, adds to the one heap or 
the other. Now, you,'* turning to him, 
smiling, *'have added to my heap of glad- 
ness." Lionel's heart was strangely moved. 
He felt irresistibly attracted, and would have 
spoken, but his habitual shyness prevented 
much conversation on his side, which came 
only in abrupt sentences. 

He managed, however, to say, ^' You must 
be so used to give pleasure that you cannot 
understand how new is the idea that / have 
any to bestow. I '' — ^and he said this sadly, 
but not with the bitterness with which he 
would have spoken the words on the previous 
day — '^ I give pleasure, who never know what 
pleasure means. It is too strange to believe/' 
As they walked on, Helen offered up a 
prayer that she might have much wisdom 
given her to speak in season. 
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They had now reached the sheltered spot 
of which Lionel had spoken. A little rustic 
temple, open at the sides, supported by pillars, 
round which were climbers, creeping plants, 
and jessamine in profusion. A table stood in 
the middle of this summer-house; books, 
papers, and other little things showing it a 
place of frequent resort by the solitary but 
cultured recluse. 

Asking his visitor to sit down, Lionel left 
her, and proceeded to the walled fruit-garden, 
and presently returned with a basket, con- 
taining peaches and apricots he had just 
gatliered from his well-trained wall 

He placed the basket on the table be- 
fore her, courteously requesting her to take 
some. 

''I will, very gratefully, if you will sit 
down and have some too. I should feel 
quite too greedy to eat any of them alone.*' 

Lionel sat down as desired, and watched 
as in a dream her little womanish ways: 
the taking off her gloves, and untying her 
hat) which she also laid on the seat beside 
her. A far-off memory of his mother 
miogled with the present pleasant reality of 
a gentle woman's presence. 

Lionel Rutherford had a very cultivated 
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nnderstanding^ and his remarks^ when not 
tinged by bitterness and morbid feelings 
showed him to be a man possessed of a very 
refined mind. 

Helen felt mnch sympathy for him. There 
was such an habitual gloomy shadow on his 
face, and his eyes, which were beautiful and 
expressive, had such a wistful, pleading look, 
so often seen in those of a dumb, suffering 
animal, that she lingered on, glad to be able 
to cheer him. She was so interested that 
time flew quickly by, and as the sound of a 
gong was faintly heard from the house, she 
started up in dismay. 

'^Oh, Mr. Rutherford! how late it is. It 
is past one,'' she idded, looking at her 
watch. '* I had intended to have reached the 
cottage, and returned, before noon. You 
have made me forget the time; the hours 
have passed so pleasantly. I must go back/' 

Lionel's heart sank. 

"But the cottage; you have not been 
there. You are not going away' quite ?" 
He asked this hurriedly, and anxiously. 

'' No ; not quite away." And her eyes 
moistened at the evident lingering after 
companionship and sympathy which her 
strange host manifested — showing, but too 
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plainly, how cruelly lie had felt his self- 
imposed life of a recluse. 

'*I must put off my visit to the cottage 
till to-morrow, when, I suppose, I must go 
by the road, unless,'' she added, seeing the 
shadow deepening on his face, '' unless you 
will extend your kindness to me, and allow 
me to pass through again." 

*' Indeed, yes ; and if you will come, I could 
show you the flower-gardens; and you need 
not tire yourself ; you could rest again." 

^^And again only enjoy myself and forget 
all about the cottage. But I can't refuse such 
a kind offer ; it is too tempting." 

Helen took up her hat and gloves, and 
hastened her return to the inn. She feared 
North might be apprehensive that some- 
thing had happened to her, and, perhaps, 
would be coming to look after her, and thus 
really provoke the anger of the recluse. 

Lionel accompanied her to the rosary. On 
passing through, Helen stopped. '^Mr. 
Eutherford, would you let me have a rose ? 
I will keep it in remembrance of you, and of 
the pleasant hours passed this morning." 

" You shall have as many, and all that you 
wish," said Lionel, eagerly. 

I only want one — this one." And she 
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took from his hand a splendid rose^ from 
which he had carefully out off the thorns for 
her. '^I shall put this among the leaves of 
my Bible/' He looked at her wistfully ; the 
red flush of pleasure coloured his cheeky but 
he made no reply. 

When they were about midway in the 
shrubbery, he stopped. His habits of seclu- 
sion were too strong, and his horror to be 
seen too great, for him to go to the entrance- 
gates, where he might be seen by passers-by. 

Helen instinctively understood the action, 
and held out her hand. He took it gently, 
as a strange, rare thing ; held it for a minute. 
He was loth to let her pass from his sight, 
and again said : " You. will not go quite away ; 
you will come to-morrow ? *' 

^^ Yes ; and about the same time. Nothing 
will prevent me, if it please God. Good-bye I '^ 

When Helen reached her room at the inn, 
she found North waiting, with some anxiety, 
to know if her mistress had seen or heard 
anything of the " poor young gentleman.'' 

As she looked at Helen she saw a pre- 
occupied, half-glad, half-sad expression on her 
face, as if stirred by inner emotions. 

" Yes ; I have seen Mr. Lionel Rutherford, 
North. He is neither a dwarf, nor ugly, nor 
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savage ; nothing even disagreeable about him. 
He is a noble-looking gentleman^ with specially 
beautiful eyes, and fine features. He certainly 
has a deformity, a large hunch — ^I hardly 
know exactly what to call it — ^reaching from 
his left ear to his left shoulder. I was tres- 
passing; for I had left the shrubbery, and 
getting, as I feared, too near the house, 
saw a tall, distinguished-looking man, whom 
I thought might be the la\yyer, standing at a 
fountain, watching it play. I went up to ask 
my way ; he was, of course, very much startled, 
and, at first, evidently' angry, but too well 
bred to be rude to a lady. I told him how it 
happened I was there. He not only offered to 
show me the way, but asked me to rest after 
my hot walk, and brought me some beautiful 
fruit, and, indeed, was so agreeable, that the 
time slipped away, and I have not been able 
to get to the cottage. I was afraid that you 
might be alarmed, and be hunting me up in a 
most wild manner ; so I returned at once. If 
all is well, I am going to-morrow ; Mr, Ruther- 
ford is going to show me his grounds. But I 
would not talk of this to the landlady, North ; 
she is rather too much of a gossip, and her 
word, you see, is not quite to be relied on.*' 
North's face, as she listened to her mistress's 
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account^ was good to see ; astonished she was^ 
bat pleased^ too. She had much pride in her 
mistress's winning ways. 

The remainder of that day Lionel was rest- 
less^ excited, and melancholy. Anxious^ too^ 
he was ; and he asked himself^ over and over 
again: ''Will she come to-morrow P Who 
can she be ? Where did she come from ? 
Why did she come? Was the morning 
really pleasant to herf These, and a 
hundred such questions^ each equally out of 
his power to answer, presented themselves 
to his perturbed mind. 

Indeed, so disturbed was he^ his restlessness 
so different from his usual listless melancholy^ 
that Baines^ the butler^ who had known him 
from his boyhood^ remarked to his old fellow- 
servant, Mrs. Ketly, ''that something must 
have happened to master; he could not quite 
tell if he were put out or pleased; but he 
hoped nought had happened to vex him. 
Master seemed a-thinking of something.'' 

When Ketly went to her master's study, 
where she usually went, the last thing at 
night, to see if he required anything further, 
she also saw his excitement — a peculiar, un- 
defined something in his manner. Some- 
thing had occurred, she felt sure. 
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"Ketly/' he said, abruptly, '^a very sin- 
gular thiug happened to-day. A 8ti*anger, a 
young lady, was by mistake in the grounds, 
and actually came up to me and asked her 
way. Ketly,'' he said, "would you believe 
it 7 She did not seem shocked at my appear- 
ance j she talked to me almost as a friend, and 
I told her she may come and see the grounds 
to-morrow. She was going to the game- 
keeper's cottage, but I asked her to rest, and 
then it was too late. Will she come, Ketly, 
do you think f He asked this shyly and 
nervously. 

Unbounded astonishment took away her 
speech at first; and then, as Ketly saw the 
unwonted gleam of her dear master's face, she 
burst out crying. 

"You must please excuse me. Master 
Lionel/' she said in her agitation, addressing 
him as in the days when she was his nurse. 
" I am so glad, Sir ; oh, if you could but have 
some one Uke my late dear mistress sometimes 
to come and see you, and talk to you, it would 
be so good for you. Sir 1 I can't bear, as you 
know, to see you so lone." 

" I do not know in the least who the lady 
is," replied Lionel; "but somehow she re- 
minds me of my mother, and of what I 
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remember of her gentle ways. But do you 
think she will come ? '' 

As Ketly looked at her young master^ than 
whom she thought none more loveable could 
be, she replied, quickly, '^ Oh, surely. Master 
Lionel, she can't fail but come;'' and then, 
in an undertone, '' May the Lord bless her and 
bring her ! " 

Lionel put his elbows on the table, and 
leaned his head on his hands, and Ketly, 
fervently wishing him ''Good night," with- 
drew. 

'Well pleased was the attached servant at 
what she had heard. Since the '^ dreadful 
time," as the servants all called it, she had 
seen with real sorrow Lionel's thoughts day 
by day becoming more gloomily concentrated 
on himself, and at the slightest approach 
of his thoughts to another, she rejoiced, and 
hoped and prognosticated, mentally, much 
future good. 

The morrow rose bright and fine, and 
Helen had advanced but a little way in the 
shrubbery, when she found, to her pleasant 
surprise, Lionel pacing up and down, evidently 
watching and waiting for her. On seeing her 
he half advanced, and then seemed ashamed 
and inclined to draw back; but Helen held 
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out her hand, Baying, *'Mr. Eniherford. how 
kind; what a bright beginning to another 
day/' 

Gradually Lionel became more at ease. He 
took her through shrubberies and flower 
gardens^ pointing out to her all the beauties 
of the placoj and finally, as on the previous 
day, they found themselves in the summer- 
house. 

The conversation between them was now 
more frank and unrestrained. The very 
suddenness of the whole thing, the unexpected 
gentleness and sympathy he met with in 
Helen, opened the sluices of his pent-up 
feelings more than weeks of common usual 
intercourse would have done. 

This refined stranger had come so suddenly 
before him with her winning ways and 
pleasant companionship, that a fresh phase of 
life seemed brought into view. 

On her part, Helen was much attracted — 
even fascinated; and she was more and 
more grieved for him that so much that 
was brilliant and noble had been so long lost 
to his fellow-men. Oh, " that she could stir 
him up to action ! '' As she took a peach from 
the basket, she said, '^ This is a great luxury, 
Mr. Eutherford. God has given you many 
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luxuries and comforts. How many poor 
creatures, in poverty and sickness, never dream 
of such as this, even ! You have many bless- 
ings, too, and great opportunities of doing 
good. He must have some work for you to 
do.'' 

Lionel was no sceptic. His mother had 
brought him up carefully, and taught him 
well in the Scriptures ; but his accident, and 
illness, and subsequent life, had blotted out 
much of the remembrance, and as he never 
could be brought to show himself at church, 
he had no one to bring the presence of holy 
things before him. 

Moreover, he thought that God had dealt 
hardly with him; and when he did look into 
the Scriptures it was usually at the punish- 
ment of Nebuchadnezzar. 

He would say to himself, '' His punishment 
was but for seven years, mine is for life ; it is 
too cruel.'' 

.When Helen therefore spoke of his " bless- 
ings," he was amazed. "Blessings!" he 
exclaimed, "what blessings compared to the 
misery I have endured? Look at me," he 
continued, in an agitated voice, " look at my 
deformity ! consider the solitary life enforced 
upon me, and tell me what are the blessings 
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in comparison with my trials I How can I 
show myself to mankind, to be viewed with 
repugnance, and, perhaps, horror ! " 

As he spoke, he bent forward and laid his 
arms on the table before her, waiting for her 
to reply. 

Helen lightly placed her hand on his arm, 
and said, "Mr. Rutherford, you have asked 
me several questions. 1 will try to answer 
them as well as I can. First, you ask, ' What 
are your blessings ?' I answer, restoration to 
health; a large amount of intellect, and the 
means of cultivating it. God has given you 
wealth, position, and influence ; the power of 
doing an immensity of good to your fellow- 
creatures; old, faithful servants, who serve 
you with affection and gratitude. Then you 
ask, ' How can you show yourself to people, 
who would turn from you in abhorrence and 
repugnance?' Believe me,*' she added, ear- 
nestly, ''you quite mistake and wrong your- 
self. You have a noble and commanding 
presence; so far from abhorrence, none can 
see you without giving you involuntary 
respect. And what you lament in your 
appearance is, perhaps, sent as a counter- 
balance to all your advantages, lest you 
should become proud and vain.'* 
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There was a deep silence. 

Helen's hand still rested on his arm ; she^ at 
least, did not feel any repugnance, and had 
spoken words which almost overwhelmed him 
— so strange, so sweet, so in season they were. 

Helen wished to leave him to think over all 
she had said. She rose up. '^ I am staying at 
the 'Rutherford Arms' with my servant, 
and perhaps shall remain there a day or so." 

Lionel started up. *'I beseech you,'' he 
said, '^ as a favour to come here again. You 
have said strange words — ^placed old things in 
a new light. I must see you again." 

Helen was thankful for his emotion, and 
whilst he opened his heart to listen, Helen 
would not chill him by delay, lest it should 
again close, and leave him sad as before. She 
therefore made an appointment for the morrow. 

'' Your kindness has all been to a stranger," 
said Helen; ''you have not even asked me my 
name, but I will leave my card with you." 

And she took one out of her pocket-book 
and offered it to him. "My Christian name 
is Helen — ^Helen Raebum." 

Lionel took the card, changed colour, and a 
dark cloud came over his face. 

He read aloud, "Mrs. Baebum, Baeburn 
Hall." A pang of disappointment thrilled 
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through him. He did not stay to analyse his 
feelings^ but he said, curtly, '*0h, a married 
lady, I presume ?" Then he courteously lifted 
his hat, but at the same time with somewhat 
of his old haughtiness. 

'' I was married," replied Helen, '' to an 
old friend of my father's ; but I have been a 
widow three years, and Baeburn Hall I hare 
just giveu up to his nephew/' 

Why did a sigh of great relief escape from 
Lionel? As Helen put out her hand to 
wish him good-bye, he held it close for a 
minute. This time he made no efEort to 
accompany her. He had so much to think of 
he wished to be alone. 

The shrubbery became their trysting-place, 
as on the morrow again Helen Baeburn and 
Lionel Rutherford met. Much of the inter- 
vening time had been spent by him in deep 
and earnest thought. The hours of midnight 
had found him in earnest self-inquiry, and the 
dawn was just breaking, and the faint streaks 
of light seen in the eastern horizon, when he 
threw himself for a few hours on his bed. 
Helen had told him strange, passing strange 
words, and there dawned upon him a hope of 
something better than a wasted life. 

As they took their nsual seats in the 
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Bammer-honBe and entered into friendly talk, 
Lionel, boldly for him, referred to Helen's 
married life. He asked her many questions, 
the replies to which she saw he anxiously 
waited. She consequently told him about her 
father and her father's friend, Mr. Baebum, 
concluding thus, in speaking of the latter : 
" I must say, in the words of the old Scotch 
ballad, ' He was a gude man to me.' " 

" And you loved him ? " said Lionel, quickly 
and inquiringly. 

A bright blush spread over Helen's face. 
'' It was not what was called a love match, by 
any means; but he was worthy of affectionate 
gratitude, and that I gave him." 

Lionel's content was shown by his face and 
his attitude. A brightness illumined his fea- 
tures ; and, as he folded his arms and leaned 
back restfuUy in his seat, his whole appear- 
ance betokened satisfaction. After some time 
Lionel's own life became the subject of con- 
versation. . He wanted to tell her all that he 
could remember of his boyhood, of his dear 
mother, and his harsh father; but when he 
came to the account of the day which took 
his mother from him, and which had blighted 
his life, he stopped with almost a sob, and 
covered his face with his hands. 
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*' Mr. Rutherford," said Helen, gently — and 
this time she lightly touched his poor left 
shoulder — *' believe me, all your trial has been 
sent by a God of love, and in His love ; and I 
feel sure," she added, earnestly, ''that the 
time will come when you will say that even 
this" — and she pressed his shoulder — "has 
been one of God's blessings ; and you will be 
able to thank Him for all. His dealings with 
you. Remember my words." Helen talked 
with him soothingly till he became calmed ; 
and after a while went up with him to the 
house, whither Lionel had told Ketly, to have 
some luncheon ready for them. Baines, the 
old butler, was as anxious as Ketly was to 
see the gentle stranger, who had so changed, 
as if by magic, the lonely, solitary habits of 
their master. 

When his first feeling of shyness, on taking 
Helen into the house, was removed, Lionel 
entered gracefully on his duties as a host; 
and the day was one of great enjoyment both 
to him and Helen. 

A fortnight had passed, and each day had 
found Helen in the beautiful grounds of 
Rutherford Manor, the owner being her con- 
stant companion. He would watch for her 
coming, and linger at the spot when she left. 
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He was truly a changed man ; his reserve was 
fast disappearing under her gentle frankness, 
and his gloom gradually dispersing under the 
genial warmth of her womanish sympathy. 
He felt he was understood ; and that Helen 
really entered into his feelings, gave him her 
confidence, and was rendering his life even 
hopeful. She was the rope to a drowning 
man j and he could not, dare not, think what 
he should do without her. 

And Helen 1 What of her ? She had been 
interested, attracted, and fascinated — in- 
terested by his sorrow, attracted by so much 
that was loveable in his character, fascinated 
by his intellect; and she now found that 
Lionel was becoming each day very dear to 
her. She did not regret this; for might it 
not be that the result would prove the ending 
of the bitterness, and the beginning of the 
sweetness of his life? With a woman's 
instinct, Helen had read his heart; she felt 
she was absolutely necessary to his happiness, 
and that he loved her with all the tenderness 
of a loving nature that had been for so many 
years repressed. 

One morning Helen started for her usual 
visit to the Manor. She was abstracted and 
deep in thought, and careless where she 
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stepped; and in passing oyer the threshold 
of the gate of the hostelry garden she 
stumbled over some tools carelessly left there 
by one of the men; in trying to recover 
herself she fell and twisted her ankle. She 
attempted to get up^ bat the pain almost 
tamed her faint ; she foand she mast lie 
still. 

She knew that the gardener woald soon 
return from his dinner^ it being past noon^ 
and her anxiety was respecting Lionel; he 
would be^ probably^ as usual, waiting in the 
shrubbery for her. 

She called out; there was no one within 
hearing. In about a quarter of an hour — 
during which time her foot was becoming 
more painful — ^the man came back to his work, 
frightened when he saw her there^ and found 
that, his carelessness had been the cause. 
She sent him for North, who quickly returned 
with him, wisely bringing a chair with her; 
and they together carried her into the inn. 
Her first thought was Lionel ; so, asking for 
pencil and paper, while North and the land- 
lady were attending to her f oot^ she managed 
to write off a few lines— 

'* I am grieved to be obliged to forego my accustomed 
visit to the Manor, and I shall miss the companionship 
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which, for the past fortnight, has been such an enjoy- 
ment to me. I have sprained my ankle, and must 
keep quiet ; I hope only for a day or «o. My kind 
friend need not be anxious; I shall have pleasant 
hours to think over, which he has given to 

"HELEN EAEBTJBN." 

Beyond bathing her swollen foot and ankle 
in vinegar and water, nothing farther could be 
done till the arrival of the village doctor, for 
whom the landlady had sent. And Helen 
begged North at once to take her note to 
Mr. Butherford. She further told North she 
need not now be afraid, but to pass through 
the little gate, take the broad, middle path, 
where she would most probably find him. 

North went, though with still a little linger- 
ing fear, and found, as her mistress had 
surmised, Lionel Butherford in the shrubbery. 
He was pacing up and down rapidly; his 
visitor had been always so punctual, and it 
was nearly an hour past the time, and he had 
tormented himself almost into a frenzy. 

Directly he saw North advancing, he in- 
stinctively seemed to guess who she was. 
Forgetting all his habitual avoidance of 
strangers, he darted forward , and quickly 
asked: "What is it? Is anything the 
matter ? '' 
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With a little trepidation, North looked up 
as she gave him Helen's note. He snatched 
it eagerly, and whilst he read it she furtively- 
watched him. In spite of what her mistress 
had told her, it was with surprise that she 
saw the tall, commanding «figure of Lionel, and 
she felt respectful admiration for his lofty 
bearing; while, at the same time, a little 
dread at the sight of his shoulder. 

" You are Mrs. Eaebum's servant, I behove ; 
tell her I am exceedingly sorry. I will send 
my housekeeper in the evening to see her; 
and if there is anything she requires which 
my house can give her, I trust to you '' — and 
he looked at her almost sternly— "at once to 
send for it.'' 

North was not sorry when she found herself 
again with her mistress, to whom she gave 
Lionel's message, saying, "And to think, 
ma'am, that we ever thought he was a wild, 
savage dwarf. Such a handsome man as that ; 
but it's a pity he can't get rid of that hunch ; 
he would be so splendid without it." 

When North was out of sight, Lionel read 
the little note over and over again. Its tenor 
and words thrilled him with pleasure, but at 
the same time the sentence, " in a day or so," 
made his heart sink. How could he pass 
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those days without seeing or hearing her ; and 
suddenly there came over him the question, 
" what he should do, when the time came for 
her departure, when she should come no more, 
and the days must pass without her." 

"It must not come,'* he exclaimed to him- 
self in anguish. "It cannot be. I could not 
return to my loneliness. I should die, or go 
mad.'' Then, with a great eflTort calming him- 
self, he returned to the house and rang for 
Ketly. 

"Ketly, Mrs. Raebum's servant brought 
me a note in the shrubbery. It was to tell 
me she has sprained her ankle, and cannot 
come for two or three days ; but there may be 
something more the matter. I wish you 
would go to the inn, and see if you can be of 
any use. Take some fruit, and whatever else 
you think proper ; you know what ladies re- 
quire. When you are ready, come in for my 
note." It ran thus :— 

" Thank you greatly for your kind words. I grieve 
that you are in pain, and am selfish enough to grieve 
for my own disappointment. How shall I get through 
the days without you? Till I see you again they 
will be dark to 

"LIONEL KUTHEKFOKD." 

Ketly started to do her master's bidding, 
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and so quickly, that he had scarcely finished his 
note, when she knocked at the library door. 

'^ Be sure you tell her, Ketly, that every- 
thing at the Manor is at her service, and 
request her servant always to send for what- 
ever she thinks her mistress needs/' 

One, two, three restless days had passed.. 
Lionel, keenly sensitive to what his life had 
been, and what Helen was making it, and 
missing her soothing, cheering influence, 
began to fall back on old morbid feelings. 
The immense difierence of his life before he 
met Helen, and his life since her winning, 
gentle ways had aroused him from his solitary 
life, was so strongly felt that his mind was 
in a tempestuous whirl, and the yearning cry 
of his heart was for Helen's presence. On the 
fourth day, as he was moodily walking on the 
lawn, Ketly came up to him. 

"I met Mrs. Raeburn's servant as I was 
going to the inn just now, Sir; she was 
coming up with this note for you, so I turned 
back at once/' 

" Quite right, Ketly, as you always are," 
the shadow on his face disappearing. Ketly 
respectfully turned away, and a pleasant, 
agitated feeling passed through him as he 
opened the precious note-^ 
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*' I am now, I am thankful to say, able to put my 
foot to tlie ground, and my first trial of its walking 
powers must be to get to the Manor, when I hope to 
see and thank my kind friend for his thoughtfulness 
for my wants during my captivity. And I hope he 
also will be glad to see his grateful 

"HELEN EAEBUBN." 

"Thank God!*' exclaimed Lionel. It was 
the first time for many years that any expres- 
sion of thankfulness had escaped his lips. 
This was one result of Helenas influence, for 
which she would indeed herself have been 
thankful, had she heard the words and how 
heartily they were spoken. 

Helen required North's assistance to enable 
her to reach the Manor gates, for her foot was 
still painful, and the distance was almost too 
far for a first attempt. When North there 
left her, it was with difficulty, with the 
aid of her stick, that she got as far as the 
beginning of the shrubbery. Lionel now 
stood before her, too delighted at seeing her 
again, to speak, or even ask her how she was ; 
but, seeing the evident pain that walking gave 
her, he darted forward, and taking the hand 
she held out, tenderly placed it on his arm. 
In this action Helen felt how she had been 
missed. 
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Gently and slowly^ and with fireqnent rests^ 
did he lead her up to the honse. When 
there he placed her in an easy chair, brimght 
a footstool for her foot, himself took off her 
hat and shawl, with a hundred other little 
attentions, enjoying the new and wonderful 
sensation of having some one on whom he 
could tend and lavish care. It gave him such 
an unwonted feeling of protective power. 

When a little rested, Helen began' to ex- 
press her thanks for his daily beautiful gifts 
of fruit and flowers. He would not be 
thanked, but, staying her words, he said, 
with a little hesitation, ''I am going to 
ask a favour of you ; I want you to give me 
something.*' 

Helen looked up wonderingly. ''J give 
you something ? *^ she said ; " what is it ?'* 

" One of your gloves,*' he said. 

'^Certainly/' said Helen, ''which will you 
have f as she held them both out to him. 

" The right-hand one, please ;'* and, taking 
it gently, he put it in the breast-pocket of his 
coat. 

'' Why did you choose the right hand ? I 
am curious to know/' 

''Booausei when you wish me good-bye, 
you must give me an ungloved hand.^ 
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Helen bluslied brightly when, on leaving 
that afternoon, he pressed her hand with 
tender reverence to his lips. Many happy days 
succeeded; but this state of things could not 
continue. Helen knew this, and knew that 
Lionel must be told, but how to mention her 
departure she did not know; and as at the 
close of one of her visits they sat for a minute 
in the bay-window of the drawing-room, 
Helen cast over in her mind how to begin. 
Lionel, however, suddenly gave her the oppor- 
tunity of bringing things to a crisis. He 
turned to her. "Mrs. Raebum, do you hear 
the cawing of the rooks in the park, and the 
cooing of the wood-pigeon,s in the copse ? To 
me they are sounds I am always in a mood to 
hear, whether sad, as I used to be, or glad, as 
I have been lately.^' 

" Yes,^' said Helen, " they are such sooth- 
ing sounds, and here they particularly seem to 
suit the beauty of the place; the park and 
grounds are so lovely." 

Lionel asked abruptly, and without looking 
at her, " Do you think that such a place as 
Rutherford Manor would tempt any woman 
to take the owner ? '' 

" Yes,'* said Helen, quietly, though startled ; 
'* it might tempt some women.^ 
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"Would it tempt you?^^ he said, in ed 
agitated voice. 

"No/* said Helen; "no place, however 
beautiful, would tempt me to take the owner, 
unless I loved him/^ 

A spasm of intense pain passed over Lionel's 
face. 

" Oh, fool, idiot that I was ! *' he exclaimed, 
in a tone of anguish and bitter self-reproach. 
" I might have known you could not thus be 
tempted; but at times a thought — a hope, 
engendered by your gentle kindness — has 
passed over me that you cared for me a little, 
and might, in time, love me. I beseech you 
forgive and forget my presumptuous words. 
How could I dare to think myself fit mate for 
you I Pray, pray, forgive me/* 

"Mr. Rutherford, I have nothing to for- 
give, and you have quite misunderstood me. 
You asked me if any woman could be tempted 
by the beauty of a place to take the owner of 
it. I told you truly, yes, I believe there are 
many women who, for the sake of a fine place, 
would take the owner, even were he deficient 
in all your advantages of mind and disposition. 
You then asked me if 1 could be so tempted ? 
and I told you, that no place, however beau- 
tiful, would tempt me to take the owner, 
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unless '' — and this she added in a lower voice 
— "unless I loved him/' 

" Helen I Mrs. Raeburn I do not trifle with 
me/' And as Lionel spoke he rose and drew 
himself erect, as was his wont when earnest 
and eager. '^ It is not in your nature to 
trifle with any one, and you will spare me ; 
you know what my lot has been. Tell me, 
oh! tell me, do you care for me? could you 
love me, even though it be a little ?*' 

His life seemed to hang on her reply. 

"Mr. Rutherford, I do care for you; I 
do] love you, and not a little/' she added, 
tearfully, yet smilingly. Then rising, she 
went to him, and with graceful tenderness 
laid her head on his shoulder, adding, " Oh, 
Lionel, you are very, very dear to me ; you 
have stolen my heart." 

His arms closed round her, and as he 
tightly held her to his breast he murmured, 
" Oh, Helen ! my Helen I my love ! my guar- 
dian angel I I take you as a precious gift from 
God. My darling I my blessing !" he added, 
as he pressed his lips to hers, fervently and 
tenderly. 

Much joy was there in the house and 
village when it was known that again a 
gentle mistress would be in the Manor House, 
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and Lionel hastened preparations for the 
happy time. Her brother the clergyman, 
who came down to be the guest of his future 
brother-in-law for a week, was delighted with 
Lionel's refinement and the gentleness and 
sweetness of his character. On the morning 
of his departure for London, as he stood on 
the steps and wished his kind host good-bye, 
he said, with a warm grasp of his hand, 
'^ Rutherford, you are exactly the man for 
Helen.''' 

Happy as Lionel was, sometimes a sigh 
would escape him as he caught sight of the 
reflection or shadow of his figure, and on one 
occasion when, preparatory to his marriage, 
he went up to London, he called on an 
eminent surgeon, and consulted with him on 
the possible removal, by an operation, of his 
deformity. 

After much examination, the surgeon told 
him gravely it could be removed, but it 
would be a very dangerous experiment to 
attempt. On his return to the Manor, in 
his next interview with Helen, Lionel told 
her of his consultation with the surgeon, 
but he concealed from her that the surgeon 
had told him that the result might be fatal, 
for Lionel knew that with such a possi- 
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bility Helen would never consent; and in 
his sensitiveness lie wished to see what 
Helenas wish would be respecting the ab» 
sence of his deformity. 

Helen looked up in wondering dismay, 
and, as she caught the expression of his 
wistful, loving eyes, and saw what suffering 
he would undergo in his great love for 
hlBr, she burst into tears, threw her arms 
round him, and kissed him fondly and 
tenderly. 

'' Lionel I my precious Lionel 1 '^ she said, 
between her tears, "I implore you never 
to dream of such a thing again. I could 
not love you more dearly — you could not 
be more noble in my eyes than you now 
are. I would not have you altered in any 
way; if you were altered, you would not 
be exactly the Lionel who has won my 
whole heart.'^ 

These words were precisely those that 
Lioners heart required. It gave him the 
assurance he had so coveted and yearned for. 
From that time not the shade of a shadow of 
regret at his appearance ever again disturbed 
his peace. 

Lionel Rutherford and his wife, happy 
in themselves, daily sought to add to the 
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happiness of others. They considered them- 
selves as stewards of Gk)d's many and great 
gifts, and that on each gift was written, 
''Occupy till I come/' On his own estate, 
and in his own village, there was not a 
cottage which had not been visited by him 
and his wife, and wherever sympathy and 
assistance were needed, such were always 
freely given. Many, too, in various seasons 
were presents of fruit, flowers, and game 
sent up to her brother for the sick and 
sufEering poor. 

Before we leave them, we will take one 
look at the bay-windowed drawing-room of 
the Manor House. Six years of more happi- 
ness than is often given to man below, had 
been the lot of the husband and wife sitting 
there. 

There is a happy group. 
Helen, lovely and radiant, is sitting at a 
writing-table drawn up in front of her 
sofa. She is taking down a list, of names 
which her husband is reading out to her. 
It is the list of those who are to be in- 
vited to a harvest home gathering, in the 
following week. He is sitting in a low, easy 
chair, and by his side on the ground is 
a fine, noble-looking boy, of about five years 
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of age. The little Reggie is teaching tricks 
to a French poodle; master and pupil are 
great friends^ for Beggie says he is going 
to teach by kindness^ as papa and mamma 
teach him ; but the result is not quite in 
accordance^ it must be admitted, with that 
supposed to be followed. Beggie does not 
wait for obedience^ but, to Pompon's delight, 
when an order is given, a reward in the 
shape of a piece of biscuit is popped into 
his mouth. 

On a footstool behind her papa's chair is 
a fairy-like little girl, '' Sissy,'' holding a 
doll's brush in her hand, pretending to dress 
" papa's hair." As Helen looked up from her 
writing, she saw the child twining her little 
fingers caressingly in the brown curling rings. 
She held one soft lock in her fingers, and 
looked at it smilingly. Helen's eyes were 
moist with pleasure as she saw the child's 
loving attitude, and she said gently, '^ Sissy 
must take great care of papa's hair, because 
it is so soft and beautiful." At the word 
'' beautiful," a word which the extreme 
sweetness of Lionel's disposition made ex- 
pressive of his whole character and bearing 
— ^the child's heart instinctively applied it 
thus — she raised herself on tip-toe, and threw 
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her arms round her papa, pressing her little 
cheek against his, and Lionel heard a soft, 
childish whisper in his ear, ''Papa so booti- 
ful; papa so very bootiful/' 
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